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RUMS! For a thousand years the 
African drum has broadcast its coded 
messages over the miles. For more than a 
generation the whirling drums of the 
Mimeograph have speeded their pertinent 
messages into all parts of the world. The 
newest Mimeograph marks a high point in 
human efficiency. Its ability to turn out, 
in every hour of the working day, thou- 
sands of well- printed duplicates of all kinds 
of forms, letters, bulletins, graphs, maps, ete., - 
_ makes it standard equipment in education > 
everywhere. Quickness is its high merit— 


therefore a great saver of time and money ! 


Send today for latest information concerning 


school work to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


sub m, $2.00, pa able i in advance. Er ite ed as second lass ma tter Septet 1932, at the post “offic e at t Eas st “Stre burg, Pa., under 
North ¢ ryst Past Pa ad Of ilke Offi in 

New Vc N. Y., at 10 E, 39th ‘Stre et. Te ne: C oni 5 503-4. W. F, Re epr ati 
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Every local Burroughs representative is pre- 
pared to give special attention to teachers who 
wish to have Burroughs Electric Carriage Type- 
writer demonstrated to their classes. For only a 
demonstration can show how much faster this 
new and modern machine is, due to electric 
return of the carriage and automatic spacing to 
the next writing line, and electric shift to capitals. 
The keyboard is standard. There is no new touch 
to learn. Any student can begin writing on this 
new typewriter immediately. Ask the local 
Burroughs office for a demonstration there or 
in your own classroom. Illustrated booklet sent 
free on request. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS. 


“This 1s 
Splendid work, 
Miss Dorland!”’ 


“You'll have to give most of the credit to 
the typewriter, Mr. Dodge. You see, with 
electric carriage return and electrically 
operated shift to capitals, it’s so much faster 
and easier you just can’t help doing better 


work,”’ 


When writing to Burroughs Adding Machine Company please mention THE JouRNAL oF Business. Epucation 
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Teachers Who Use It 
KNOW _ ITS WORTH 


It is very gratifying to us to have so many favor- 
able comments on Walton Texts. It is particu- 
larly pleasing to know that one of our most 
recent publications, “Office Procedure and Prac- 
tice” is meeting with unqualified approval in the 
schools where it has been adopted. 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 


By 


Cuarces H. Lancer, Pu.B., C.P.A. 


Provides the instructor in commercial subjects 
with new and more interesting methods of teach- 
ing the principles of modern business procedure. 
It is a thoroughly practical work based upon the 
author’s twenty-six years of successful business 
experience, coupled with many years of educa- 
tional work. 


“Office Procedure and Practice” covers not only 
the functions and practices of financial, purchas- 
ing, selling and general administrative depart- 
ments, but alse points out and discusses the in- 
terdependence and interrelations of the various 
departments of a business. 


Comprehensive in its scope, thorough, and modern 
to the minute, “Office Procedure and Practice” 
makes an instant appeal, not only to the teacher 
but to the student also. 


You will thoroughly enjoy first-hand in- 
spection of Mr. Langer’s work, “Office Pro- 
sob, cedure and Practice.” We will be pleased [Kae 


to send you a copy for ninety days’ exam- 


ination, without obligation of any kind. 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
332-342 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Use the Coupon 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
332-342 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me, for ninety days’ FREE examination, Mr. Langer’s 
complete work, “Office Procedure and Practice.” This request in no 
way obligates me. 


LS NEW WINSTON 
COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


INTRODUCTION TO 
BUSINESS 


By Kirk, Buckley and Waesche. Text, two 
Workbooks of Business Forms, Teacher's Manua! 
and pamphlet of Pretests and Review Tests now 
ready. 


TYPEWRITING FOR 
IMMEDIATE USE 


By McNamara, Markett and Kean. Complete 
text now ready; also Part I, Keyboard Mastery 
Drills, for optional use. 


GRADED LETTERS 


By Kirk and Mumford. Books One and Two 
now available for Gregg, Benn Pitman and Isaac 
Pitman shorthand. 


Examination copies sent on request. 
with a view to adoption. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 


AN INVITATION 


is extended to teachers in commercial schools to 
send for a copy of 


THE SOCIAL VALUES 


OF BOOKKEEPING 
in the High School 


written by ATLEE L. PERCY, Professor of Accounting 
and Director of Courses for Commercial Teachers, 
College of Business Administration, Boston University. 


In this pamphlet are presented not merely the views 
and philosophy of the author on the teaching of the 
subject but a wealth of definite, concrete suggestions 
which will be of great value in the classroom. Here 
is reflected the present tendency in bookkeeping in- 
struction to place less emphasis on the purely voca- 
tional aspects of the subject and to give the pupil a 
better appreciation of the value of accounts from the 
standpoint of management. In an illuminating and 
practical manner this well-known teacher discusses the 
true aim of the course, the method of approach, the 
content, and both time schedules and progress schedules. 


Mr. Percy is one of the authors of Bowman and Percy's 
ls of Bookkeeping usiness also 
of Rusi; 4d 


Principl 
both of which are accompanied by blanks, practice sets, 
tests, manual, and key. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
San Francisco 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JoURNAL oF Business Epucation 
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Business is now undergoing most impor- 
tant readjustments. Business educators 
have a big responsibility to meet the de- 
mands of a changing business world. The 
problems involved offer a challenge to 
every business teacher of vision and fore- 
sight. The solution of these problems 
calls for the greatest intelligence of the 
teacher and for the cooperation of business 
men and the general community. 


Plate by Courtesy of The Hawtin Company, Chicago. 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul 8. Lomax 


HE central 
American Education W eek ji of Amer- 
November 6-12, 1933 ican Education 
Week is meeting the 

encrgency in educalion, This theme is to be discussed 
throughout the land with reference to the American 
ideal of free and universal education. 

ach day of the week is to have a key sub-topic. In 
connection with this topic, a number of things are 
suggested by the program committee for discussion by 
school officials and teachers with the school communi- 
ties—the tax-supporting public—for the purpose of 
acquainting them with the work and worth of the pub- 
lic schools. 

susiness teachers comprise one of the largest groups 
ot teachers in the public secondary schools of this 
country, What will these business teachers have to 
say, if anything, with reference to a number of prob- 
lems which are listed in the suggested program of dis- 
cussion? We mention a few of them which may be 
considered in terms of business education: . 


creased skills and knowledge help people to attain 
these better living conditions.” 


Saturday, November 11—The Schools and Loyal- 

ty to the Nation. 

“Show how the American schools have inspired 
a great faith in the stability and justice of demo- 
cracy. .. . The schools are the major unifying 
force in American life today. [Education is the 
insurance policy of democracy.” And, let us add, 
of the realization and maintenance of social-eco- 
nomic ideals in the business society. 


Sunday, November 12—Safeguarding Character 

Essentials. 

“Sound character is the nation’s most valuable 
asset. .. . Show how home and church and 
school [and dare we add business?] establish re- 
spect for the principles of good conduct, and en- 
courge their practise in human relationships.” 


Monday, November 6—The Increased Responsi- 
bilities of the Schools. 

“Describe the growth of free and universal edu- 
cation in the United States. Show how the devel- 
opment of new curriculums and new methods 
has paralleled progress in other fields, such as 
transportation, communication, home-building, 
medical science.” 


Tuesday, November 7—Financial Support of the 

Schools. 

“Show how the depression has decreased the 
financial support of education, resulting in the re- 
moval of school subjects, shortening of school 
terms, and closing of schools. Point out the social 
significance of these retrenchments in education.” 


Wednesday, November 8—What Citizens May Do 

To Protect the Schools. 

“Prepare a program for educational advance 
for the next decade in your community and state. 
Call together citizens in special meetings to dis- 
cuss these plans.” 


Thursday, November 9—Home and School Co- 
operation, 

_ “In homes where unemployment and reduced 

incomes have lowered life to mere existence, chil- 

dren must not be allowed to suffer the loss of 

morale and hope. Every child has an inalienable 

right to a good home.” 


Friday, November 10—The Schools and Recon- 
struction. 
“Show how the schools contribute to economic 
security. Point out the higher standards of living 
demanded by educated people, and show how in- 


How willing and how well prepared are public sec- 
ondary school business teachers to discuss such topics, 
intelligently and convincingly, with their business com- 
munities from the standpoint of business education as 
an integral and essential phase of public school educa- 
tion? It would seem that the school community— 
particularly the business group—might reasonably ex- 
pect that business teachers should be the chief spokes- 
men of the public secondary schools on questions of 
the new economic order in business, and what the fun- 
damental implications of that new order are to business 
education and education in general. May business men 
place such confidence in the critical and farsighted 
thought and leadership of business teachers? 

It is timely and heartening that the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, made up of both pub- 
lic and private school business teachers, proposes to 
give careful and extended consideration to problems 
of “Business Education in a Changing Economic and 
Social Order” at its convention next March 28-31, and 
in its 1934 Yearbook. May President John F. Robin- 
son, Burdett College, Boston, and Yearbook Editor 
Catherine F. Nulty, University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, along with the other officers and the Executive 
Board, receive whole-hearted and enthusiastic support 
of thoughtful business teachers of all parts of the Na- 
tion in the fruitful realization of this highly important 
program and yearbook. 


ITH gratifica- 


Italy Honors tion we receive 
the happy news that 


President Boissevain 
the Italian Govern- 


ment has conferred high honors upon Dr. Ch. E. H. 

Boissevain, President of the International Society for 

Commercial Education, Amsterdam, Holland, and one 
(Continued on page 10) 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND 
CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Teachers’ Examinations 

. larger cities ap- 
point their teachers from an eligible list. To get on 
this list one must pass an examination. To insure 
early appointment one must stand well up in the list 
since appointments usually are made from the top 
down. It would seem that teachers’ examinations 
should be adequately comprehensive to insure breadth 
of training; sufficiently difficult to insure depth of in- 
sight into the subjects covered; and definitely prac- 
tical to make certain that candidates not only know 
their held but are able to function effectively in it. 
On the assumption that the plan for securing com- 
mercial teachers in most large cities is carefully pre- 
pared, it should be possible to gain some idea of what 
a given city thinks is valuable in commercial education 
by analyzing the tests set for prospective teachers in 
that city. It is not possible to do more than make a 
suggestion and, perhaps, raise an issue in this brief 
comment in the hope that heads of commercial depart- 
ments and directors of commercial education may be 
stimulated to appraise their- own examination system 
with a view to its improvement. : 

In a relatively large eastern city (800,000 popula- 
tion, not Boston) commercial teachers’ examinations 
were held recently. Obviously new teachers were 
needed ; or at least it seemed desirable to build up the 
eligible list. These questions arise. What does the 
program of business training in this city include? 
What subjects are being taught? Which subjects are 
most popular as judged by enrolments? Does the 
popularity of these subjects reflect the prevailing point 
of view of the supervisor and the commercial teachers 
already on his staff? Or does this popularity persist 
in spite of contrary views held by those in the best 
position to know? Was the examination confined to 
a few subjects deemed to be most important? Or 
was it sufficiently comprehensive to include newer but 
equally important subjects ? 

I read the newspaper report of the results of the 
particular examination under consideration and began 
to wonder just what the program in this city is like. 
Only three subjects appeared in the list—bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting. Are these the only com- 
mercial subjects taught? Of course not. Are they 
the ones of major importance’. You answer. Should 
every commercial teacher be able to teach one of these 
subjects? Possibly, but not necessarily. Who teaches 
commercial law; economics; clerical practice; sales- 
manship, retail selling, or merchandising (as you pre- 
fer); business organization; commercial mathematics ; 
junior business training; and business English? Surely 
some of these subjects must be taught. Can it be 
assumed that a good bookkeeping teacher, or shorthand 
teacher, or typewriting teacher can handle the small 
amount of collateral work in these supporting subjects 7 

“But,” you say, “probably the three subjects men- 
tioned are the majors which prospective teachers must 
be able to handie in addition to certain minors chosen 
from the additional list of subjects mentioned. After 
all, most pupils take shorthand, typewriting, and book- 


keeping and only a few are interested in those other 
subjects.” It would be absurd to call these less popu- 
lar subjects majors and hire teachers to handle them 
exclusively. Well, if we are to be content to per- 
petuate what is in commercial education—to keep it 
static—there is merit in this line of thought. But if 
we have learned anything from recent placement ex- 
perience, from the many occupational surveys that 
have been made and reported upon, from such follow- 
up investigation as we have been able to make, and 
from the present army of white-collar unemployed 
we shall find scant comfort in the line of reasoning 
suggested, 

it is my opinion that what are commonly regarded 
as minor subjects in our field should for some pupils 
be regarded as majors; that competent teachers are 
sorely needed for the vitally important but woefully 
neglected newer subjects of commercial education ; that 
competence in bookkeeping and/or shorthand and/or 
typewriting is no guarantee of competence as a teacher 
of commercial law, or commercial geography, or any 
other social-business subject, or clerical practice, sales- 
manship, or junior business training. Not until we 
quit the pernicious practice of treating the three tradi- 
tional commercial subjects as the alpha and omega of 
business education are we likely to encourage pupils in 
considerable numbers to major in subjects which those 
in authority treat with scant respect. As long as a 
teacher who would win a place on an eligible list must 
pass a stiff examination in one of these three so-called 
majors and perhaps an easy test in one or two of the 
neglected minors, just so long will commercial teacher- 
training institutions keep on turning out bookkeeping 
and shorthand and typewriting teachers who will win 
places on eligible lists, accept appointments, and for- 
ever remain content with the status quo of commercial 
education. Thus another vicious cycle. 

About 3% of high school pupils study economics. 
About half of these probably are in the commercial 
department. The depression (just past?) has shown 
that our economic concepts are none too good, but 
even at that, they doubtless are better than none at all. 
Commercial teachers have a great responsibility in the 
light of recent economic experiences and the more or 
less inevitable social upheaval because of them. Eco- 
nomics, old or new, must play a great part in our sys- 
tem of business training. 

Closely allied to the above subject, and yet different, 
is commercial law. The apparent growing disrespect 
for all law is a challenge to commercial educators. 
No other teacher has the opportunity to do as much 
to foster greater respect for law. But fostering such 
respect is not the teacher’s most important job. A 
far more important task is one growing out of the 
necessity for taking steps to see that laws are worthy 
of respect. This goes to the root of the matter. The 
bar association can do much but will do little. Legis- 
latures as now constituted are not dependable sources 
of laws worthy of greater respect. In the last analysis 
it is the thing called “public opinon’”’ that really matters ; 

(Continued on page 26) 
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BUSINESS HIGHWAYS 
AND BY-WAYS 


WHEN PEACE RETURNS 


by David A. Weir 


Assistant Executive Manager 


National Association of Credit Men 


Dr. Weir’s wide background as pro- 
fessor, economist, and active credit 
executive has made him a well re- 
ceived speaker at the thirty or more 
state and city credit conferences he 
has attended in the past year. Before 
joining the National Association of 
Credit Men he was Professor of 
Finance and Assistant Dean at Notre 
Dame University. He joined the 
National Association of Credit Men 
as Director of Research and Educa- 
tion in 1931 and has since been ad- 
vanced to the post of Assistant Execu- 
tive Manager. 


DAVID A. WEIR 


A graduate of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, where he received B.A. and M.A, 
degrees, he was Professor of Econ- 
omics at Ohio Northern University 
for two years, following which he 
Spent nine years as head of the De- 
partment of Finance at Notre Dame. 

From 1927 to 1931 he also held 
the position of Executive Manager of 
the South Bend Association of Credit 
Men, an affiliate of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 


We are now hopeful that the war against depressed con- 
ditions will end in victory. In the thick of this battle, and 
in the elation which will follow the victory, we must not 
forget to plan the terms and policies for normal times. If 
we fail to do that we shall, in winning the war, have lost 


the peace. 


RESIENT measures towards 

business recovery are war meas- 
ures. We are fighting against the 
powerful army of depressed condi- 
tions. The toll of casualties has 
Leen enormous, both in man power 
and in resources. 

War between armed forces on the 
battlefield usually ends in futility and 
in failure to settle anything in a con- 
structive way. Such war, by its very 
nature and intensity, makes it diffi- 
cult te concentrate upon or even to 
decide clearly about the objectives 
which we are seeking to attain. And 
yet it is highly important that we 
seriously consider what the terms of 
peace in our present industrial war- 
fare are to be. and how these terms 
are to be applied. To do otherwise 
is to jeopardize the opportunity of 
profiting by the return of more nor- 
mal conditions. 

Obviously the immediate objective 
is to restore purchasing power 
through increased employment. That 
is the avowed and worthy purpose of 
the tremendous recovery program. 
Beyond and beneath that immediate 
purpose there are fundamental long- 
range objectives which need to be 
kept in mind as requisites to a real- 
ization of the full benefits of normal 
business operation. 

These fundamental objectives are 
as follows: 

1. A greater assurance of a reas- 
onably continuous employment for 
those who are able and willing to 
work. 

2. A return for that labor which 
will serve as a basis for proper liv- 
ing standards and as a medium 
through which men may be enabled 
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to buy the commodities which they 
aie capable of producing. 

3. An opportunity for legitimate 
business operations to be carried on 
at a fair return for competent map- 
agement and wise investment. 

As necessary corollaries and con- 
trols to these objectives we shall 
need: 

1. At least as much concentrated 
attention upon the improvement in 
distributive methods as we give to 
productive operations. 

2. A money system which will be 
sufficiently stable in purchasing pow- 
er so that the balance between the 
amount of goods produced and the 
ability to purchase them will not be 
too easily disturbed. This does not 
necessarily imply a constant “man- 
agement” of money and currency. It 
may imply a system whereby man- 
agement can come into play quickly 
and expeditiously if emergency con- 
ditions arise or seem imminent, and 
when those conditions are affected 
fundamentally by the medium of ex- 
change. 

The three fundamental objectives 
mentioned are interdependent. There 
can not of course be sustained buy- 
ing power without adequate wages 
and assurance of continued employ- 
ment. On the other hand, there caa 
be no sustained basis for higher 
wages and continued employment 
unless business is in a position to 
make a fair profit from operations. 
Paper agreements regarding employ- 
ment and wages will be merely 
scraps of paper unless there is an 
ultimate return for management and 
investment which will provide a fair 
return for both. 
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Business men have generally ac- 
cepted the fact that hours of labor 
must be shortened and certain wage 
adjustments made at least as an 
emergency recovery measure. What 
we may as well recognize and pre- 
pare for now is that these shorter 
hours and higher wages are not like- 
ly to be temporary. We have had 
and shall continue to have an increas- 
ing ability to produce more goods 
with less labor. From a _ strictly 
practical business viewpoint, we 
must continue to adapt buying power 
to these increases in productive ca- 
pacity. In remembrance of our four 
years of trial it is to be hoped that 
provision will be made for making 
such adaptations in the regular 
course of business and economic 


—Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatch 


changes, rather than waiting until the 
deluge of difficulties descends upon 
us. 

That, however, is only half of the 
story. If such adaptations are to be 
made in the interest of all, there 
must be recognition that those who 
are the mediums for the payment of 
wages, that is those in the manage- 
ment and investment end of business, 
must have their opportunity for re- 
turn. Even though surface differ- 
ences of interest among the various 
groups in our economic order will al- 
ways exist, the fundamental interests 
of all are mutual. No one group can 
advance by its own efforts or for a 
long period of time at the expense of 
the others. 

Either through the medium of 
business or government or both, le- 
gitimate business must be protected 
against the inroads of those who are 
barriers to continued progress. In 
order for business to be classified as 
legitimate, it is not enough that it be 
conducted efficiently. This means 
conducted honestly. It must also be 
that business needs an opportunity 
for survival by those who are fitted, 
from the standpoint of ability and 
finance, to weather squalls as well as 
favorable conditions. This does not 
preclude the small business organiza- 
tion if it is an efficiently operated 
and adequately financed organization 
for the field which it covers. It 
should preclude the thousands of fly- 
by-night productive or distributive 
organizations having neither ability 
nor money, and whose barques are 


submerged during the first little 
storm. They are the wasteful para- 
sites for whose inexperience and in- 
adequacy the public pays a heavy toll. 

This concept of efficiency also 
means that there is no place in legiti- 
mate business for organizations, 
small or large, which are topheavy 
with the weight of fixed expenses 
and watered stock. We have ahead 
of us a competitive race for both do- 
mestic and foreign markets which 
will require well-conditioned business 
organizations at all times—organiza- 
tions unhampered by the burden of 
incompetency on the one hand and of 
excessive fixed charges or obligations 
on the other. 

This presupposes opportunities for 
at least temporary adjustment of 
production to distribution from time 
to time as the balance between the 
two may be in temporary danger of 
being disturbed. This adjustment 
may require agreements, under prop- 
er supervision, to temporarily limit 
production or even to provide reas- 
onable stability for prices. Such pro- 
vision, properly supervised, may be 
needed to serve as a safeguard for 
labor against sweatshop wages and 
conditions, as an aid to management 
in business, and as a protection to 
the consumer against the cost of un- 
necessarily wasteful competition for 
which the consumer ultimately pays. 


We need to realize that efficiency 
and competency, with an equitable 
distribution of the return, are the 
keystones of sound prosperity. Upon 
such efficiency, not only in manage- 
ment and in application of invested 
funds, but also in labor, will rest the 
ability to produce and market the 
commodities we are capable of pro- 
ducing. From this ability and from 
this alone we can secure the return 
necessary to pay wages, interest and 
profits. Without such efficiency our 
efforts to provide for higher living 
standards through statutory enact- 
ment, agreement or in any other way, 
will be futile. The present policies 
are emergency policies, based upon 
the necessity for a sudden increase 
in purchasing power. Used as a 
starting point in the cycle of opera- 
tions they may well be the beginning 
of more permanently prospcrous 
conditions; but if we are to have 
that more permanent prosperity we 
must follow through with the rest 
of the program. 

We are now hopeful that the war 
against depressed conditions will 
end in victory. In the thick of this 
battle, and in the elation which will 
follow the victory, we must not for- 
get to plan the terms and policies for 
normal times. If we fail to do that 
we sha'l, in winning the war, have 
lost the peace. 


Editorial Comment 
(Continued from page 7) 


of the distinguished foreign corres- 
pondents of this Journal. He has 
been made a Knight-Commander of 
the Crown Order of Italy in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding services to 
business education. 

This signal honor came to Presi- 
dent Boissevain in connection with 
the Fifteenth International Economic 
Course, which was conducted in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy from July 13 to 
August 5, 1933. As to this memor- 
able happening, Dr. Boissevain re- 
marks, “This Economic Course lasted 
24 days and was attended by 350 
members, and even for myself, who 
has seen such a lot of the world, these 
four weeks have been unforgettable, 
and I am still full of admiration for 
the splendid way in which the Ital- 
ians organized this Economic Course 
in Rome, Naples, Genoa, Milan and 
Venice.” 

In further recognition of Dr. Bois- 
sevain’s notable attainments for busi- 
ness education, and for the economic 
sciences, particularly during the past 
four years, the “GOETHE-UNI- 
VERSITAET” in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany, has presented him 
with the degree of “doctor honoris 


causa” in the Faculty of Economic 
Science. 

In connection with these two high- 
ly merited honors, the Journal and 
its host of readers offer Dr. Boisse- 
vain sincerest congratulations and 
best wishes. 


“The Business 
Education W orld” 


We extend a hearty welcome and 
best wishes to “THE BUSINESS 
EDUCATION WORLD,” 270 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N. Y., a 
newcomer among the professional 
magazines of business education. It 
is a lusty and most promising off- 
spring of “The American Shorthand 
Teacher,” which had rendered emt- 
nent service to the shorthand teach- 
ing fraternity during the thirteen 
years of its existence. The Septem- 


ber, 1933, and first issue of the new 
magazine is an excellent example of 
the conspicuous service which Editor 
John Robert Gregg and Managing 
Editor Clyde Insley Blanchard plan 
to contribute to the professional ad- 
vancement of business education. 
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A NEWSPAPER’S 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN 
ADULT EDUCATION? 


Mr. Clapp 


by John Mantle Clapp 


Member of Clapp & Barnes, Counsel on Business Communications, 
New York, N. Y. 


Because of his many years of important school and practical busi- 
ness experience, Mr. Clapp’s striking appraisal of adult education and 
re-education for occupational and leisure time is particularly signifi- 


cant, 


He is a member of the New York City Metropolitan Business 


Education Council. 


T HERE is no longer any doubt 
that education, formerly an af- 
fair of childhood and youth, has now 
become a serious concern of mature 
life. Students of educational prog- 
ress may find not a little significance 
in a questionnaire lately sent by a 
metropolitan newspaper to a group of 
its readers, and in the replies. While 
the numbers involved in the incident 
are small, some of its implications 
challenge attention with respect to 
adult education in the future. 


School Service of New York 
American 


The advertising department of the 
New York American maintains an 
Educational Bureau to which persons 
may write for information about 
schools and courses of study. It is a 
two-way service, designed to help 
both the prospective “student” in his 
search for a school and schools in 
their search for students. When an 
inquiry comes in, the Bureau writes 
back giving the addresses of schools 
of the type asked for, and at the same 
time informs the schools referred to 
of the applicant’s name and address. 
When advice is asked, as differen- 
tiated from mere information, the 
practice of the Bureau is to suggest 
the name of some school authority 
whom the inquirer may consult. 

Even in this year of depression the 
inquiries sent to the Educational 
Bureau have averaged over a hun- 
dred a week—not coupons but per- 
sonally written letters—representing 
a wide cross section of the population 


of the city of New York and vicinity. 
High school boys and girls ask about 
college courses and college students 
about professional schools. Young 
men and women in office or factory 
write to inquire about evening or 
home study courses. Older people 
who want information about special 
lines of study, or who need “re-edu- 
cation” because of enforced change 


Educational Headquarters 
New York American 


of occupation, consult the Bureau. 
Parents write in about schools for 
their children. 


The Questionnaire and its 
Indications 


In July, 1933, the Educational Bu- 
reau sent a questionnaire to 1140 
persons who had written in for 
school information early in the year. 
With the questionnaire went this let- 
ter from the director of the Bureau: 


Dear Friend: 

_L think of you as a friend because some 
time ago you asked me for information 
about schools and I made sugges- 
tions to you. This exchange of letters 
brought you out of the thousands of un- 
known readers and enables me to. think 
of you as an individual. 

This is the time of year when I am 
checking my lists of schools and courses. 
If you will tell me a few things I have 
asked on the enclosed sheet you can help 
me perform a service to thousands of other 
earnest men and women, ambitious like 
yourself to reach out for the larger future 
they desire and deserve. 

On the same sheet you can ask me for 
any additional schoo! information you your- 
self may desire at this time. 

The enclosed envelope is all ready for 
mailing, as soon as you have checked the 
printed form and inserted it. It will not 
require a stamp. ‘The sure way not to 
forget this request is to take care of it to- 
day. 

Cordially yours, 


Following is the questionnaire, 
with a summary of the replies: 


Educational Director 
New York American 
7 Central Park West 
New York, N. Y. 

I am glad we help you and your Bureau 
sending the information you requested. He 
are my answers. 

1. I ( ) expect to add to my ecacation 
this autumn F 

I ( ) hope to add to my educati 

this autumn 

. I expect to study 

In a day school, full-time 
) In a day school, part-time .... 
) In an evening school 

At home (ie., by correspond- 

ence) 

. I have enrolled at 

I expect to enroll at 

I have not yet selected a school 
. My chief reasons for investing time 

and money to get additional training 

are: 


(150) 
(109)* 


Better salary 

Higher position ... 
More interesting work 
Increased security of 
ment 

Getting ahead 
Foundation for 
work 

Profitable use of leisure 
Indulging a hobby 
Social prestige 


employ- 


faster 
professional 


AD 


. On the other side of this sheet | am 
asking for additioral information to 
use in planning my further educa- 


* Twelve persons returned their questionnaires 
with the statement that they did not contem- 
plate school work this fall, in every instance be- 
cause of lack of funds. 
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Points of interest in connection 


with this inquiry are: 


1. The number of replies. Nearly 
25 per cent of those addressed re- 
sponded, which is a large proportion 
for a questionnaire making so slight 
an appeal to the recipient’s self- 
interest. 


2. The number looking toward 
study this fall, 259 out of the 271 


replying. 


3. The distribution of the 121 in- 
quiries for further information. 
These covered: Trades, 32; Profes- 
sions, 28; Art (chiefly commercial 
art courses), 25; Business, 13; Pre- 
paratory, 6; Miscellaneous (includ- 
ing such diversified subjects as Agri- 
culture, Blood Analysis, Chinese, 
Forestry, Russian, and preparation 
for the U. S. Secret Service), 17. 


4. The “reasons” or motives re- 
ported. One would expect that 
“higher pay” would lead all the rest, 
but in point of fact the motive most 
often reported was “more interesting 
work.” Incidentally, there is signifi- 
cance in the sizable minority who 
avowed such motives as “gratifying 
a hobby” or even “social prestige,” 
that is to say, who looked upon edu- 
cation or training in the light of per- 
sonal development or a form of 
higher pleasure. A further point of 
interest is the number who checked 
“foundation for professional work.” 
Granting that the conception of “pro- 
fession” was not very rigid, it is a 
matter of remark that so many of 
these non-academic people should be 
contemplating systematic study per- 
haps involving years of preliminary 
work. 


5. The character of the letters 
themselves. In the main they are 
business like inquiries or comments, 
addressed to what the writers evi- 
dently regarded as a reliable and dis- 
interested source of information. 
They are written with a carefulness, 
also, that is surprising in persons 
whose formal schooling, in many 
cases, ended with the elementary 
grades ; certainly gross errors in spell- 
ing or grammar are very few. 


Vocational Training 
Inquiries 


A number of the letters are decid- 
edly interesting. The majority, as 
might be expected, are concerned with 
vocational training. For instance, an 
ambitious and competent young man 
turns to the newspaper’s Bureau as 
a tried source of the information 
which he desires : 


At the presents time I am working part- 
time as an apprentice for a_ Traffic-Con- 
sultant and my income is $5.00 per week. 
Until I secure a full-time position you may 
readily see that arrangements for an outlay 
of money would be impossible. ; 

I have recently lost two opportunities of 
getting a job as combination rate clerk and 
stenographer because I am_ not expert 
enough as a stenographer. In each case 
my knowledge of traffic was equal to the 
best of their applicants, and in one case I 
could surely have had the job, paying a 
good salary, had I known stenography. 

Having made up my mind that stenog- 
raphy will always come in useful to me and 
may be instrumental in getting me a job, 
have decided to take it up. I am now tak- 
ing a course in shorthand given free by the 
Board of Education at the 
School. However, their typewriting classes 
are filled and I will either have to wait for 
a vacancy or get this elsewhere. I am look- 
ing for a school where I can learn the touch 
system of typewriting and secure credit un- 
til I am able to pay. I can probably make 
this arrangement at the ————————,, as I 
can give excellent credit references and {or- 
merly was a ————————— desk secretary. 
Their classes do not start, however, until 
September, and I would like to get started 
right away. 

f you know of a school which would give 
me credit and where I could start right in 
I would appreciate hearing from you; if not 
please do not write me specially. 


Yours truly, 
This other, from a youngster just 
starting on the road of self-improve- 
ment, shows an honesty of self-ap- 
praisal rather rare with young per- 
sons: 


Before undertaking the course in Com- 
mercial Art you have recommended, I would 
like some straightforward information con- 
cerning the value and possibilities of such 
a correspondence course. 

have never studied art before, but I have 
some knowledge; do you think that a cor- 
respondence course can bring out the re- 
quirements for success, with sincere effort 
on my part? 


Sincerely yours, 
A third letter illustrates a phase 
of vocational training which is of 
comparatively recent development. 


A middle-aged business woman, con- » 


vinced of the need of a radical change 
of occupation, has enrolled for a 
course in tea-room management, and 
writes the Bureau as follows: 


I am now employed as a proof-reader on 
a newspaper. I have worked in that ca- 
pacity for a great number of years. I de- 
sire to make a change wherebv I can have 
an attractive home in a small community 
and have said home serve as a tea-room, etc. 
I do not expect to make a fabulous amount 
of money—just want to make a nice living 
and get away from the city, and live a little 
differently than one can in New York City. 


Personal Development 
Inquiries 


In a considerable number of cases, 
however, the concern of the writers 
is not advancement in business but 
personal development or self-expres- 
sion. Here is one from a man of 
maturity and some business stand- 
ing who wishes to take up profes- 
sional study, for his own satisfaction: 


I have been in the electrical trade for 15 
years. It has always been my desire to ob- 
tain the degree of Electrical Engineer in 
America. Please help me to a list of elec- 
trical engineering courses (evening) for next 
fall, Also I should like to be informed as to 
the entrance requirements, examinations, and 
so forth, thus being able to prepare myseif 
in advance. 

Thankfully yours, 


The following brings out still an- 
other aspect of adult education which 
is new in our time. An elderly 
woman, frail in health, finds in a 


correspondence course in News Writ- 
ing the opportunity of self-expression 
which she has missed throughout a 
lifetime of household work: 


I have now started on my second month 
with the ————— Schooi. 
Although very ill since I began the course, 

I love the work. I cannot express just 

what I mean. I got married at 20 years 

and spent all the time since working for my 
husband and five sons and daughters (grown 
up, now, of course). All my life I wanted 

to do something different but never had a 

chance. Illness is giving me the chance. 

There’s not many years left now, but even 

so I learn something every minute, and ii 

some day I can make even ten dollars in 

a month I would be proud. I intend to 

work hard, but pain numbs my intelligence 

and I cannot work as hard as I’d like to. 

And of course I have to polish up on gram- 

mar and punctuation. 

Letters such as these—and others 
like them come to the Educational 
Bureau week by week—suggest that 
society may find in the newspaper a 
much needed aid with its outstanding 


problem of adult education. 


Problem of Mass Adult Education 
Emerges 


This problem has been shaping up 
for several generations. With the 
growing complexity of industrial and 
social conditions in the modern world, 
the primitive vocational and cultural 
training of the family circle and 
small social group was found to be 
inadequate preparation for adult life, 
and in the past century elaborate 
public school systems were built up, 
along with a host of private educa- 
tional institutions. Vast as was this 
machinery, however, it could not do 
all that was asked of it. A larger 
and larger proportion of the juvenile 
population was unable, for various 
reasons, to carry through the regular 
educational procedure, elementary, 
secondary, and collegiate. In recent 
years our educational set-up has been 
increasingly felt to be a misfit, calling 
for some sort of adult training to 
round it out, if the average man or 
woman was to be really ‘fitted for 
life.’ Not much was done about it, 
however, because most adults had 
their time filled with the occupation 
by which they earned their living. 

Then suddenly our quickening in- 
dustrial development pitchforked us 
ahead—the depression merely hurried 
the process—into a near-millenium! 
The mass of the population, no longer 
fully occupied with their subsistence 
activities, have now hours of enforced 
leisure to be filled. How are they 
going to put in this extra time? 
Week-end driving and the movies are 
not enough. Such schooling as they 
have received has given them few re- 
sources. Society has on its hands to- 
day the gigantic problem of providing 
educational facilities that are suitable 
for millions of grown-ups, widely 
diverse in tastes and in all stages of 
intellectual and emotional discipline. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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PROGRESSIVE COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


by Arthur G. Skeeles 


Supervisor of Writing, Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio 


This article is the second and concluding part of the 
one begun in the September issue of the “Journal”. 


Use of Bookkeeping in Develop- 
ment of Business Insight 


{AVE spoken at length of the 

teaching of writing because it 
has often been characterized as a 
very unworthy kind of teaching. If 
we can see that writing can be so 
taught as to help the pupil develop 
his ability to think, then we may be 
willing to admit that other subjects 
also may have value along the same 
line. Let us now consider bookkeep- 
ing. Can it be so taught as to de- 
velop the pupils’ ability to think? 
And does it help the learner to gain 
insight into the meaning of his every- 
day experiences ? 

Bookkeeping compares very favor- 
ably with algebra and geometry as 
a means of training pupils to think; 
and algebra and geometry are re- 
tained in the curriculum largely be- 
cause of their supposed value in 
training the pupils in thinking. Mor- 
rison calls them “methods of think- 
ing,’ with good reason. In any 
branch of mathematics there is first 
a formula to be learned, and _ this 
calls for abstract thinking; then the 
formula is to be applied to designated 
situations, and this calls for insight 
into the situations in order to see 
why the formula does or does not 
apply. In solving problems in in- 
terest, for example, we have the for- 
mula, Principle multiplied by Rate 
multiplied by Time equals Interest. 
If the problem be to find the interest 
on three hundred dollars at six per 
cent for two years, the application 
of the formula is simple. Ii the 
problem be to find what amount of 
money invested at five per cent will 
produce an income of one hundred 
dollars a month, the application is 
not so obvious. 

Now in algebra or geometry the 
application of the formula is seldom 
to any problems other than those in 
the text. Thinking therefore be- 
comes narrowed down to the school- 
room; the situations calling for the 
application of the formula are highly 


artificial, and the “insight” developed 
in the learner is of such a specialized 
kind that he usually has little power 
to “see into” situations presented in 
any way other than through the text- 
book. His criterion of correctness 
is that the answer meets the condi- 
tions set forth in the problem—or, 
worse yet, that the answer agrees 
with the answer in the book, or 
meets the demands of the teacher. 
But in bookkeeping there is at 
least the possibility of applying the 
formula to a real-life situation, and 
the problems in the bookkeeping text 
are much more closely related to or- 


dinary experiences than are most 
problems in a mathematical textbook. 
The insight developed through solv- 
ing the problems in the textbook can 
be developed into an insight into the 
problems of real life without the 
learner’s having to make a very great 
jump in his thinking. And_ book- 
keeping offers the immeasurably 
greater incentive to thinking, namely, 
that the formulas are to be applied to 
concrete, real-life situations, which 
affect the material welfare of human 
beings. 

If bookkeeping is taught as a sys- 
tem of rules and principles it may 
enable the learner to keep books ac- 
ceptably for his employer; but if 
bookkeeping is taught as a means of 
gaining insight into the meaning of 
business, it may better help the 


“The Challenge of the World of Business, Which Needs 
Men and Women Who Can and Will Think—.” 
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learner to become a useful citizen, 
and to take his place in the great 
system of commerce which is the 
foundation of our civilization. As 
a system of rules and principles it 
may enable the learner to earn a liv- 
ing; but as a means of insight it 
will enable him to live a richer, ful- 
ler, more useful life. 


The Depression and Lack of 
Business Insight 


Insight was never so much needed 
as now. For three years the world 
has been plunged into business chaos, 
Business men have tried to explain 
it, but few of them have known 
enough to save their own fortunes 
intact. Eminent economists have 
discussed it, but none has shown us 
the way out, Statesmen have pre- 
dicted the early return of prosperity, 
but their predictions have not been 
fulfilled. Not a single man in busi- 
ness, in economics, or in political 
life, has shown much real insight 
into the economic situation. 

A business depression is a pain in 
our business “tummy.” It indicates 
that something is wrong. The pres- 
ent depression is a huge and most 
annoying pain. We have good rea- 
son to expect that the pain will pres- 
ently be gone. The question is, shall 
we, like small boys, when the pain is 
gone, return to the orchard and eat 
freely once more of the green ap- 
ples? Or shall we, like sensible, 
grown men and women, try to get 
an insight into the cause of our 
misery, and learn how to avoid its 
recurrence ? 

Pains in the human body are use- 
ful. A human being without nerves 
to produce pain would be exposed to 
untold dangers from sickness and 
accident. The function of pain is to 
facilitate learning, and the function 
of learning is to control conduct. By 
pain we are motivated to notice the 
connection between what we do and 
the consequences which result; as a 
result of pain we may gain an in- 
sight into the meaning of our experi- 
ences. A pain is bad, but what might 
follow a given course of action if we 
were not warned against it by pain 
would often be much worse than the 
pain. So this business depression 
may result in good, if we accept it 
as a challenge to think—if through it 
we are led to gain an insight into the 
causes of our economic misery, 

But a business depression is much 
more than a stomach ache of busi- 
ness. It is a set-back to civilization. 
Modern civilization rests upon busi- 
ness, as every civilization that has 
ever arisen has rested upon the sys- 
tem through which people secured 


their food, clothing, shelter, and 
other things they used. When busi- 
ness falters, civilization goes back- 
ward. We have witnessed in these 
United States in the last few months 
more manifestations of barbarism 
than we should have thought pos- 
sible three years ago. If our busi- 
ness system collapses, civilization 
will collapse also, not to rise again 
until a stable system of business is 
once more established. 

Therefore, the teaching of com- 
mercial subjects is much more than 
merely “vocational training.” We 
have a larger duty than to prepare 
our pupils for jobs. We have the 
duty of helping them to see the 
meaning of this civilization through 
which all our necessities are sup- 
plied. When we give them an in- 
sight into business we are doing 
much more than merely fitting them 
to be bookkeepers or stenographers 
or clerks. We are helping them to 
understand modern life. Through 
the study of commercial subjects we 
can give them an insight into modern 
civilization such as they cannot get 
through any other studies. In our 
commercial classes we can _ train 
leaders that will help to prevent such 
a depression as we have been having, 
and help civilization to advance to 
new heights. 


The Essentials of Progressive 
Education 


Progressive education is marked 
by three things: first, it aims to de- 
velop in every pupil all his native 
capacity to think; second, it uses the 
methods that give insight into re- 
lated events, sensory impressions, 
and experiences ; and third, it fits the 
learner to continue learning. As 
Dewey puts this last point, “The 
criterion of the value of school edu- 
cation is the extent in which it cre- 
ates a desire for continued growth 
and supplies means for making that 
desire effective in fact.”! “The in- 
clination to learn from life itself and 
to make the conditions of life such 
that all will learn in the process of 
living is the finest product of school- 
ing.” 

The tests of the pupil who has 
been trained in a progressive school 
are three: First, how straight does 
he think? Second, how thoroughly 
does he understand? and Third, does 
he continue to learn? Do not these 
tests well describe the kind of per- 
sons we need in the world today? 
Men and women who can think 
straight, who have insight and under- 
standing into the events going on 

1Dewey, John, Democracy and Education (New 


York: The Macmillan Co., 1916), p. 62. 
“Tbid., p. 60. 


around them, and who are constantly 


learning as they are brought into 
contact with new situations. It is 


the task of progressive commercial 
teachers to train their pupils into 
men and women with these charac- 
teristics. 


Here, then, are two challenges to 
every commercial teacher—the chal- 


lenge of progressive education, which 
is showing us how to train our pu- 


pils to think, how to help them to 
gain insight, and how to equip them 
to continue to learn; and the chal- 
lenge of the world of business, and 


indeed of every phase of modern 
life, which desperately needs men 
and women who can and will think, 
who have insight, and who continue 


to learn from experience. These two 
challenges offer to the commercial 


teachers of America a greater op- 
portunity for leadership than is pre- 


sented to teachers of any other sec- 
ondary school subjects. The future 


of civilization rests more with us 
commercial teachers than with the 


teachers of any other secondary 
school subjects. We dare not be 


other than progressive commercial 
educators. 


An Appeal to the Com- 


mercial Teachers of the 
United States 


The Officers and Executive Committee 
of the Department of Business Education 
of the National Education Association 
believe that 1933-1934 should be the year 
for the services of the Department to be 
enjoyed by a larger membership than 
has been the case. The Department 
should provide national leadership for 
the 30,000 teachers of commercial sub- 
jects. One of the major difficulties in 
the past has been an absence of the or- 
ganization of commercial teachers on a 
national basis. We have many associa- 
tions in this country, all performing 
a splendid service to their members. 
However, for the most part, the member- 
ship of each association represents the 
commercial teachers employed within cer- 
tain geographic boundaries, and the in- 
fluence exercised by many of these asso- 
ciations is necessarily limited. According 
to the Constitution, adopted at the recent 
July meeting in Chicago, “the objective 
of the Department of Business Education 
shall be to coordinate the efforts of 
business education in the schools of the 
United States, and to act as spokesman 
for the business education of the country 
as a whole.” More pupils are enrolled in 
the commercial courses in our public 
schools than in any other special sub- 
ject field. Aid for the most part must 
come from the commercial teachers them- 
selves, as few academic high school prin- 
cipals or city and state school administra- 
tors will assist us. It is hoped that the 
rank and file of commercial teachers in 
this country are aware of the handicaps 
facing commercial education and will aid 
in the professional advancement of their 
work through a solidified organization. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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WHY AND WHEREFORE OF 
TYPEWRITING ERRORS 


by William L. Dealey and August Dvorak 


University of Washington, Seattle 


In this article the authors provide typewriting teachers with a summary 
interpretation of student-typewriting errors, as based upon the experiments 
of others, and particularly upon their own experiment with a rearranged 
keyboard. The article supplements a previous one on “Typewriting De- 


mons” published in the June, 1932, issue of this “Journal.” 


William L. Dealey 


Two Highly Respected 
Fallacies 

ASIC facts about errors in 

first-year typewriting ought to 

be simple. It is true that de- 
tailed studies of problem students 
in varied classroom settings can ap- 
pear extremely complicated. Yet the 
simplifying of usual student difficul- 
ties has long been obscured by two 
highly respected fallacies. First is 
the delusion that students learn to 
typewrite by mastering an accurate 
letter-stroke. This fallacy re- 
cently exposed by George!, partly 
accounts for the widespread plateau 
“blues.” Second is the delusion that 
the present so-called “universal” 
keyboard is adequate for school in- 
struction. This persists despite seri- 
ous exposure of its handicaps by 
Hoke? more than a decade ago. 

Were it not for these two power- 
ful yet hidden handicaps, errors 
would disappear as a student de- 
creases the effort and time necessary 
to sustain his typewriting. Otherwise 
expressed, errors would disappear in 
proportion to growth in each stu- 
dent’s control of his motions while 
typing familiar words. Except for 
hidden interference, pooled errors 
would then be evenly distributed by 
chance as slips due to many sorts of 
poor technique by many individual 
students. The average efficiency of 
each keystroke would about equal its 
actual usage in their many type- 
scripts. 

This can be made obvious by ex- 
periment. The usual high school stu- 
dent who types 22 net words after 
his first term, may with difficulty 
add 13 net words in a second term. 
Evidently, such students in a major- 
ity of typing classes are slowed in 

'G. G. George, “Typing Plateaus,” Journal of 
Business Education, VII (1932), pp. 17-18. 


“RK. E, Hoke, The Improvement of Speed and 
decuracy in Typewriting (Johns Hopkins Press, 


August Dvorak 


serious plateaus between levels of 25. ute. The usual delays marked as 
and 35 net words per minute. Are plateaus do not appear. Moreover, 
these common plateaus related to the the errors are quite evenly distrib- 
keyboard handicap? In our experi- uted by chance and each key-stroke’s 
ment, still continuing at the Univer- efficiency about equals its actual 
sity of Washington, more than 100 usage. These facts, from the point 
students have practiced a new and of view of error prevention, are 
carefully balanced keyboard re-ar- more interesting than the two to four 
ranged as follows: times faster learning which also ap- 
_PYFGCRL_ Pears to accompany practice of this 
Hone Bank: A OE U1 DH simplified keyboard. 


Lower Bank: Qo BM 
Are Letter-Errors Really 


fit of key locations to written Eng- Important? 

lish, sends most of the typing into an In what ways does this experiment 
actual home row instead of the up-_ seem to clarify typing errors? First, 
per row, does away with the fre- the improved rhythms for which the 
quent idling of an entire hand, and new keyboard is designed, appear as 
eliminates most of the excessive mo- the prime preventives of errors. 
tions from common words. At once Naturally, this effect is aided by de- 
a beginner’s growth in typing speed creased fatigue due to more frequent 
remains quite uniform—in some slight rests. Finally, the facts seem 
cases beyond 50 net words per min- to demonstrate why the present diag- 


This rearrangement, as a statistical 


NEW TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD 


On this keyboard, the letters most used are grouped on the second bank 
from the bottom, so that 70% of all words are written without reaching up 
or down. Since every syllable must have a vowel, the keyboard concen- 
trates the vowels in the left hand (with punctuation marks and least used 
consonants) so that no word can be typed with the right hand alone and very 
few with the left. 


OOOOOOOOOO 


The effect of this simplified keyboard was dramatized by three girl students 
of the University of Washington who won over all other contestants in the 
Novice Typewriting Event, University Division, of the International Com- 
mercial Schools Contests held at the World’s Fair. All these winners used 


this keyboard. 
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nostic attack upon “letter-errors” is 
falling short. No account of typing 
errors would be complete without 
mention of recent listing of possible 
errors and their probable causes by 
Skene* and by Rowe‘. Their ad- 
mirable diagnostic charts should 
bring a clearcut student improvement 
when applied to “machine errors.”’ 
Their treatment of so-called letter- 
errors, however, soon flattens out to 
a value noticeably less. This is not a 
criticism of this pioneer diagnostic 
work, but an inevitable fact so long 
as the twin fallacies concerning the 
keyboard and the letter-stroke 
remain out of control. With the re- 
moval of the keyboard handicap our 
experiment, always employing com- 
mon words, indicates that the usual 
student plateaus become superfluous. 
How does the more fluent rhythm, 
which is possible with the new key- 
board, change the outlook upon iso- 
lated letter-errors ? 

What is the relative importance, 
for instance, of letter-errors’ The 
machine errors, the word errors, and 
also the early keyboard errors, as a 
matter of fact, are of minor impor- 
tance in typewriting. (a) A begin- 
ner’s keyboard errors, for example, 
represent merely the fumbling from 
excessive action or tension. Exces- 
sive action is typical of beginners in 
any skill or sport, though here inten- 
sifed by arbitrary neglect of the eyes 
as a guide for early stroking. (b) 
The reswitching of words, for ex- 
ample, is a type of reading error un- 
related to typing technique and due 
to chance, personal influences®. (c) 
The machine errors, so adequately 
counted by Rowe®, concern hardly 
a fifth of a student’s mistakes. (d) 
The bulk of typing mistakes, by con- 
trast, are the so-called letter-errors. 

Strictly speaking, these are not 
letter-errors at all. They would not 
be so considered except for the tra- 
ditional faith in counting and drilling 
isolated letter-strokes. Incidentally, 
teachers are now realizing that these 
drills are difficult and exasperating 
for even the trained typist. One-let- 
ter copy will slow an expert roughly 
to the equivalent of less than 20 
words per minute’. Any such 
ridiculous result ceases to be type- 
writing. An isolated letter-stroke is 
both wasteful and detrimental. If 


3E. C. Skene, “Remedial Teaching of Type- 
writing,” Second Yearbook (Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of New York City and Vicinity, 
1932), pp. 69-81. 

4C, E. Rowe, “Corrective Procedures for Wrong 
Typewriter Manipulation,” Fifth Yearbook (East- 
ern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 1932), 
pp. 180-185. 

SL. Ackerson, “A Correlational Analysis of 
Proficiency in Typewriting,” Archives of Psy- 
chology, Vol. XIL. No. 82 (Columbia University, 
1926) 


6C. E. Rowe, “Correcting Non-Letter Errors in 
Typewriting,” Journal of Business Education, V 
(1931), pp. 30-31. 


neither successful typewriting nor 
the bulk of mistakes have anything 
to do with isolated letters, what is 
important? Obviously, the unfortu- 
nate stroke is a correct motion, It 
simply is misdirected to a wrong key. 
Most typing errors are wholly in the 
ordering, or sequence, of strokes. 
This fact has been clarified by Wells* 
more than one and a half decades 
ago. The smallest successful unit 
in practical fingering is the two-let- 
ter combination known as a digraph. 
The bulk of typing errors relates at 
the least to digraphs and usually to 
longer sequences, notably to common 
words. 


Factor of Letter Sequences in 
Reducing Errors 


It is a most illuminating fact that 
the most common sequences do hold 
down the expected chances of mak- 
ing errors. Even in letter-counts of 
60,000 typing errors” made upon the 
old keyboard, total errors for six let- 
ters most used in high frequency di- 
graphs—in contrast with least used 
letters—are more than five times be- 
low the total amounts expected. Any 
student feels this effect in his su- 
perior outputs when typing familiar 
words. Yet this power of high fre- 
quency sequences to hold down er- 
rors is definitely limited by present 
keyboard handicaps. This is due to 
the fact that the keyboard, a chance 
arrangement of the early ’seventies, 
crowds these dominant combinations 
out of the convenient home row in- 
to more difficult reaches. As a result 
the bulk of errors even when count- 
ed in common words, often fails to 
improve with conventional training. 
Among beginning typists, for exam- 
ple, 38 per cent of such errors have 
been made on the first 50 everyday 
words; among superior first-year 
typists, 41 per cent; and among su- 
perior second-year typists, 44 per 
cent’?! Counts of digraphs reveal 
that the present keyboard needlessly 
forces a fourth of common sequences 
into awkward reaches and hurdles. 
Any coefficients of difficulty, accord- 
ingly, must take into account this 
awkward keyboard interference 
whenever common yet difficult words 
are typed?!. 

Dominant sequences, moreover, 
tend not only to hold down their own 
errors but also to intrude into weak- 
er sequences. Wells'* has presented 
measured samples of the way high- 
powered words interfere: such as 


E. Coover, of Learning in Typ- 
(1928 10. 


ing,” Rowe Budget, XX ees 
. L. Wells, “On the Psychomotor Mechanisms 
of American Journal of Psychology, 
XXVII (1916), pp. 47-70. 
®°D. D. Lessenberry, “Error Chart’? (L. C. Sniith 
eae Typewriters, Inc., Syracuse, New 
ork). 


own heaven, mistyped as ou (mo- 
tion blocked for .5 second) w (mo- 
tion blocked for .4 second), where 
the dominant sequence our has first 
interfered, with the belated correc- 
tion 

For these reasons present remedial 
charts which are chiefly limited to 
hints for better technique—such as 
cutting down motions of hands and 
arms, faster get-away, more even 
rhythm—are necessarily inadequate. 
Such treatment will not suffice as 
long as the handicaps from the pres- 
ent keyboard and excess drills upon 
isolated letter-strokes are tolerated. 
Nevertheless, such charts with their 
mention of rhythm are moving in 
the right direction for concerted ac- 
tion against the great bulk of typing 
errors. 

The fact that most errors inter- 
rupt the successive order of a com- 
mon sequence, verifies Pearson’s'* 
observation that learning to type- 
write is making the common woris 
automatic. What is implied in this 
term “automatic”? To a psycholo- 
gist it refers at once to automatic 
conditioning. Remedial treatment, 
then, is chiefly a matter of discarding 
a student’s early conditioning. 


(This article will be concluded in the 
next issue of the Journal.) 


An Appeal to Commer- 
cial Teachers 
(Continued from page 14) 


Under the energetic and able leadership 
of President Paul S. Lomax, the Depart- 
ment of Business Education showed a 
large increase in membership during the 
year just closed. In October, 1932, a 
splendid service in the form of the 
“National Business Education Quarterly” 
made its bow with Mr. Earl W. Barnhart 
as editor. 

The Administration is desirous of cx- 
panding the services which the Depart- 
ment can render as rapidly as the mem- 
bership warrants such expansion. A defi- 
nite plan for the present year has been 
formulated and will be placed in opera- 
tion as soon as possible. 

Readers of the “JouRNAL oF BUSINESS 
EpucaTIon” are invited to join the De- 
partment of Business Education. It is 
suggested that those interested send the 
membership fee of one dollar to Mr. 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of 
Commercial Education, Board of Educa- 
tion, Newark, New Jersey. 

Benjamin ‘R. Haynes, President, 
Department of Business Education 
National Education Association 


120A. Dvorak and G. C. Ford, “The Growth of 
Lreewrives Speed and Accuracy,” Balance Sheet, 
XIV (1932), pp. 66-68. y 

4A, Dvorak and G. C. Ford, “Typewriting 
Demons,” Journal of Business Education, VII 
(1932), pp. 307-309. | 

2F, L. Wells, op. cit. 

14D, C. Pearson, ‘‘An Experiment with Auto- 
matization of the 1000 Commonest Words it 
Typewriting,” Monographs in Education, Researci 
Studies in Commercial Education, 11 (University 
of Iowa, 1928), pp. 84-97. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
ON THE TEACHING 
OF BOOKKEEPING 


Seymour B. Everts, A. B. 


Instructor in Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Vocational High School, Syracuse, New York 


XEACHERS are always _ inter- 
T ested in plans, devices, charts 
and methods used by other teachers 
in meeting a certain situation, This 
brief paper aims to outline some ot 
the procedures the writer has found 
helpful and effective in bookkeeping 
teaching. The same general princi- 
ples may be applied in many topics. 


I. Primary Questions 


{he pupil should be drilled in 
formulating certain primary ques- 
tions and should know the answers 
instantly. For example, merchan- 
dise is returned. Here the primary 
question is, “Was it a purchase or 
was it a sale?” (That is, originally). 
Then comes the answer, “It was a 
purchase—Purchase Returns, Cr.” 
or “It was a sale—Sales Returns, 
Dr.” The entry is thus readily and 
surely determined as to one account ; 
the other portion usually offers no 
difficulty. 

The same query and answer should 
always be used in Cash Discount 
problems. Let the pupil ask himself 
the same primary question; when he 
determines that the original trans- 
action was a purchase or a sale, as 
the case may be, let him say, “It was 
a purchase—Purchase Discount, Cr.” 
or “It was a sale—Sales Discount, 
Dr.” Drill all you wish in addition 
on changes in assets, liabilities, and 
capital, but use these primary ques- 
tions and answers as a practical tool 
and excellent results will follow. 

Another example of the use of a 
primary question is in regard to ac- 
cruals at the end of a fiscal period. 
Whenever an accrual confronts a 
pupil he should ask himself, “Is this 
an accrued asset or an accrued lia- 
bility?’ Then comes his reply, “It 
is an accrued asset; debit accrued 
asset account, credit Income ac- 
count,” or “It is an accrued liability ; 
debit the Expense account, credit the 
Accrued Liability account.” 

A handy way to remember this is 
to use the fingers of the left-hand as 
follows: 

Point to Say 

d “Accrued Interest Income 

to 
Interest Income; 
Interest Cost 


to 
Accrued Interest Cost.” 
By having pupils drill repeatedly 
on this on the left-hand, the knowl- 


edge becomes fixed. Read the fingers 
in the reverse order and you have 
the correct reversing entries. Thor- 
ough drill by this method will mean 
almost entire absence of errors in 
adjusting accruals and in reversing 
the entries later. 


II. Memory Aids 


1. Signboards 

Pupils should learn to recognize 
the fact that certain phrases are like 
signboards on a highway—they point 
the way to the correct book. A few 
examples : 

Phrase 

“Discounted note at 

bank” 
“Paid by check 
“Received credit for 

the proceeds” ... 
“Proprietor with- 

drew”—Cash .... Cash Disbursements 

—Merchandise .. Sales Journal 

—Other Property. General Journal 
“His (their) note’. Notes Receivable 
“My (our) note”... Notes Payable 

Many other “signboards’ will 
readily be detected, and can be used 
to great advantage. 

2. Combinations 

Teachers frequently have trouble 
in getting Financial Expense and 
Financial Income sections of the 
Profit and Loss Statement correctly 
set up. The difficulty here can be 
overcome by teaching the pupil to 
group mentally the accounts con- 
cerned; thus: 
“Interest Cost goes with Sales Discount” 
“Interest Income goes with Purchase Dis- 

count” 
Train pupils always to think of one 
when they see the other ; to pair them 
consciously and continuously. Mas- 
tering these simple phrases will re- 
sult in accurate and correct Financial 
Sections on the Profit and Loss 
Statement. 

3. Catch Phrases 

Catch phrases often prove great 
memory aids. Don’t say, “merchan- 
dise inventory,” say “merchandise in- 
ventory—date.” Drill on this state- 


Points to 


Cash Receipts 
Cash Disbursements 


Cash Receipts 
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ment sharply though briefly and you 
will find few cases of the inventory 
dates being omitted in Profit and 
Loss Statements. 

“Never reverse reserves” prevents 
many errors in reversing entries. 

4. Special Procedures 

Certain procedures make the teach- 
ing of the subject of drafts com- 
paratively simple and easy. For ex- 
ample, always start with the most 
complete form, a three-party time 
draft. Later, show how in the two- 
party draft two of the original three 
become the same person. Call the 
parties A, B and C; use Drawer, 
Drawee and Payee after the work is 
learned, not at first. Speak of A, 
B and C as three characters in a 
play or three parties toa game. Then 
draw a rectangle representing the 
draft, and place the three parties in 
proper position in the rectangle and 
drill on these positions. 


A’s Place—Date 


Drill on the following sentences: 

1. “A orders B to pay C because 
A owes C and B owes A.” 

2. “In writing a draft, always find 
Party A first.” 

3. “Place and date of a draft are 
always A’s place and A’s date.” 

4. “If any one accepts, B must; 
conversely, if some one accepts a 
draft, he is party B.”- 

5. “A’s entry: Debit C, Credit B.” 

“B’s entry: Debit A, Credit 
Notes Payable.” 

““C’s entry: Debit Notes Re- 
ceivable, Credit A.” 

This will give a general idea of the 
procedure followed. 


(Continued on page 20) 


HE United States census data 

for 1930 present some very 
significant indications of the trends 
in business occupations. In Table I 
is given the number of persons en- 
gaged in certain occupations listed in 
the trade and clerical classifications 
of the bulletin giving occupational 
statistics.! These occupations were 
considered as business occupations 
because they involve the work of 
buying and selling and the clerical 
process connected with merchandis- 
ing. No pretense is made that this 
group of occupations includes all 
those who may be said to be in 
business. It does, however, probably 
include a very large majority of them 
and, as such, may well be used as a 
basis for indicating the trend in 
business occupations. 

It will be noted that in 1900 there 
were 2,997,826 workers engaged in 
these occupations and that they were 
7.9 percent of all workers gainfully 
occupied at that time, 38,167,336. By 
1920 this number had risen to 6,814,- 
914 or 16.3 percent of all the 41,614,- 
248 workers, and by 1930 it had in- 
creased to 19.3 percent of all the 
48,829,920 workers gainfully em- 
ployed. In 1820, according to the 
best Census material available, not 
more than 2.5 per cent (72,486) of 
the gainfully occupied workers (2,- 
490,770) were in business. By 1870 
this had increased to 5.7 per cent 
(715,828) of those gainfully em- 
ployed (12,505,923).Thus we can see 
that there has been a constant trend 
toward the relative increase of bus- 
iness as a field of occupational en- 
deavor. It has risen in the span of a 


1 Occunation Statistics: Abstract Summary for 
the United States, Fifteenth Census of the United 
States: 1930, Bureau of Census, United States 


Department of Commerce, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1932. 


Dr. Tonne 


TRENDS IN 


BUSINESS 


OCCUPATIONS 


by Herbert A. 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


Tonne, Ph.D. 


This is the first of a series of three articles. In this issue attention is 


given primarily to office and sales workers. In the November issue man- 
agerial workers and the place of women in business will be discussed. In the 
final article consideration will be given to the ages of workers in business 


occupations, job sequences, unemployment, and population trends. 


century from a field of minor interest 
to one of the higest ability to absorb 
workers. This was to be expected 
for the increased mechanization of 
agriculture and industry has reduced 
the relative number of workers re- 
quired in those fields. In fact, in the 
period between 1920 and 1930 there 
was not only a relative decline in the 
number of agricultural workers, but 
also an absolute decline. Probably 
the increased output of agriculture 
and industry together with the halt 
in the rapid increase in our popula- 
tion has necessitated the employment 
of a larger relative proportion of 
workers to market the products of 
agriculture and industry. Thus there 
has been a tendency for fewer work- 


TABLE I.—NUMBER OF PERSONS 


ers to find their occupational oppor- 
tunity in the two major productive 
fields and for many more to find 
their life’s work in the professions, 
personal and domestic service, civi! 
service, and in business. If this trend 
continues, as seems likely, there 
probably will be, for some time to 
come, relatively greater opportuni- 
ties for new workers in these fields 
than in the heretofore two major 
fields of occupational interest. 


Status of Clerical Workers 


If the data secured within business 
occupations are analyzed, it will be 
seen that while there was a decided 
increase in the number of workers 
engaged in clerical occupations, the 


ENGAGED IN BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES IN 1900, 1920, AND 1930 


Occupation 1900 Per Cent 1920 Per Cent 1930 Per Cent 
Clerical Group ..........+. 701,749 23.8 2,041,282 30.0 2,529,977 26.9 
Apprentices, x x 2,444 

71,622 113,022 90,379 
Clerks in stores .........:. 630,127 413,918 401,991 
Clerks except in stores...... 1,192,199 1,997,000 
Selling Group .............. 1,497,996 49.4 2,708,647 39.7 4,016,406 42.7 
Traveling salesmen . 92,919 179,320 223,732 
Window dressers, 3,052 8,853 20,149 
Metall deslers ........ 790,886 1,328,275 1,703,522 
Salesmen and saleswomen.. 611,139 1,192,199 2,069,003 
Managerial—Selling ........ 430,837 14.5 715,143 10.5 1,121,726 11.9 
Advertising agents, etc...... x = 49,020 
Real estate agents, etc...... x 149,135 240,030 
Insurance agents, etc....... 119,208 134,978 286,235 
Agents, collectors and credit 

Proprietors, managers and 

Wholesalers, etc. .......... 42,326 73,574 83,525 
Bookkeepers, accountants and 

254,880 8.5 734,688 10.8 930,648 9.9 
Stenographers and typists.... 112,364 3.8 615,154 9.0 811,190 8.6 
Total in business occup..... 2,997,826 7.9 6,814,914 16.3 9,409,947 19.3 
Total gainfully occupied..... 38,167,336 41.57 41,614,248 39.4 48,829,920 39.8 


The per cents indicate the proportion of workers in each group compared to all engaged in business 


occupations, excepting the last two of each 
x Classified in other groups in 1900 and 1920. 


column. 


¥ This group was more strictly confined in 1930 than in 1920 to persons specifically returned as. 


“clerks” in stores. 
w Per cent of total population. 


2 Includes several groups listed elsewhere in 1920 and 1930. 
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proportion decreased slightly com- 
pared to all workers engaged in bus- 
iness ocupations. Notice, also, that 
while 9.0 percent of business workers 
were engaged in stenographic and 
typewriting work in 1920, only 8.6 
per cent were so engaged in 1930. 
On the other hand, the percentage 
of salesmen increased from 39.7 per 
cent to 42.7 per cent. In banking, 
insurance and other managerial sell- 
ing occupations increases are also 
noticed. Thus it will be seen that 
while the proportion of workers in 
clerical occupations remained rela- 
tively about the same, or even de- 
creased slightly, the number of those 


DISTRIBUTION OF BUSIMESS WORKERS IM UMITED STATES TH 1950 


dealing with the marketing process- 
es increased considerably. This in 
part may be accounted for by the 
mechanization of clerical work, and 
in part also by the increased high- 
pressure selling needed to dispose of 
goods and services. 


What the Schools Are Doing 


As a basis for comparison with the 
occupational situation, Table II is 
given to show what the schools are 
doing to prepare students for bus- 
iness occupational life. According to 
1928 Office of Education informa- 
tion, it was found that certain per 
cents of students were taking bus- 
iness subjects.! These per cents were 
used, in part, as a basis for estimat- 
ing the 1930 enrollments in business 
subjects.2 It should be recognized 
that since 1930 there has been a de- 
cided increase in the number of stu- 
dents taking business courses, while 
the number of gainfully occupied 
workers has temporarily, at least, 
decreased. Then, too, in addition to 
those taking business subjects in 
public high schools, there are many 
thousands taking these subjects in 
private business schools, collegiate 
schools of business, and other educa- 
tional institutions. 

When we consider the situation in 
Statistics of Public High Schools, 1927-1928, 
of Education Bulletin, 1929, 

*For detailed procedure see: Tonne, H. A., and 
f. H., Social-Business Education in Secondary 


Schools, New York University Press Bookstore, 
1932, pp. 73-76. 


total, is the school attempting to pre- 
pare an adequate, inadequate, or 
more than adequate number of sec- 
ondary school pupils for business 
life? While we have no definite fig- 
ures on the length of the occupational 
life of people in business, it is prob- 
ably well over ten years in length. 


TABLE II 
ESTIMATED NUMBER OF ALL HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS TAKING BUSI- 
NESS SUBJECTS IN 1930 


Subjects Number Per Cent 


> 


Bookkeeping 519,120 
Typewriting 604,500 
Business Arithmetic . 270,010 
Economics 240,724 
Economic Geography 195,052 
Business English 166,036 
Business Organization 16,523 
Salesmanship 76,167 
Advertising 31,434 
Elementary Business Training x? 

Office Practice and Secretarial 

Training 


NIONI 


x? 


Total Number Estimated to 
be Taking Business Sub- 
jects (not counting duplica- 


TIONS) 1,000,000 25.0 


x There were probably under 500,000 students 
taking elementary business training, and probably 
under 100,000 taking some form of office practice 
or secretarial training. 


lf this be true tk -n it would seem 
that we are preparing about enough 
people for business. Looking at this 
situation in gross, we are preparing 
in our secondary schools about a 
million people annually for business, 
and, based on a ten per cent turn- 
over, probably around a million peo- 
ple are annually needed under usual 
conditions to take the places of those 
who drop out and to supply the 
workers for the new positions that 
are normally being created. We must 
also recognize, however, that many 
students are receiving preparation 
for business through collegiate 
schools or other educational institu- 
tions. On the other hand, many stu- 
dents of business subjects never 
definitely intend entering business 
occupations. Our system of occupa- 
tional recruiting is admittedly waste- 
ful in its methods, and if the over- 
supply or undersupply is not too great 
there is no point to criticism under 
existing conditions. At the present 
time, viewing the situation as a 
whole, we are justified in believing 
that not too many people are taking 
business subjects. Indeed, in view of 
the fact that we all come into contact 
with business as consumers, it would 
seem reasonable that all 5,000,000 
students enrolled in secondary 
schools should be getting some or- 
ganized training for participation in 
business life. In order, however, to 
make a more definite judgment of 
the adequacy of school training for 
business occupations we must look at 
the situation in somewhat more 
detail. 


The Bookkeeper in Business Life 

Less than ten per cent of those in 
business occupations come in the 
bookkeeping classification. It would 
seem on this basis that with over a 
half million students taking book- 
keeping, there is a tremendous excess 
of students preparing for this work. 
Nevertheless, bookkeeping is one of 
the few occupations for which defi- 
nite vocational preparation can be 
given. Moreover, thousands of stu- 
dents definitely never expect to use 
bookkeeping training in order to se- 
cure bookkeeping positions. It is felt 
that many business occupations re- 
quire some knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing. As Nichols points out, however, 
“since non-bookkeeping clerical 
workers do not do significantly bet- 
ter work because of their training, it 
is evident that this subject cannot be 
relied upon solely to provide prepara- 
tion for clerical pursuits definitely 
involving bookkeeping knowledge. In 
view of the present growing ten- 
dency to teach bookkeeping as a 
science rather than as an art involv- 
ing much paper work, it is safe to 
predict that in the future this sub- 
ject will contribute less to clerical 
efficiency.”! Therefore it is quite 
evident that we are not getting full 
value from bookkeeping and that the 
course of study in the subject should 
be reorganized and shortened as far 
as its vocational purposes are con- 
cerned, 

The entire teaching situation in 
regard to bookkeeping is at present 
in a state of confusion. We attempt 
to justify the subject in terms of the 
occupational situation of two genera- 
tions ago, or if that fails, in terms of 
vague _character-training values 
which should be inherent in all good 
teaching. Only in terms of its defi- 
nite functional value can bookkeep- 
ing or any other subject be justified. 
There is no doubt that we need more 
exact data on the extent to which 
bookkeeping ability is desirable or 
unnecessary in any or all of the var- 
ious business occupations. Until this 
information is available no final 
judgment can be rendered as to the 
amount and degree of bookkeeping 
we should teach. While bookkeeping 
should and will in some form remain 
a part of the program of studies of 
the secondary school, even at present 
we have enough information avail- 
able to justify the statement that its 
form, content, and organization 
should be changed. 

Occupationally there are many 
difficulties in securing this informa- 
tion in exact form. Business jobs are 
not as clear-cut and distinct as those 
in industry. The United States Cen- 
sus, for example, fails, probably 
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from necessity, to distinguish be- 
tween bookkeepers and cashiers. Yet 
there may be wide differences in the 
type and degree of ability needed in 
the individual jobs placed under one 
classification. Similarly, some work- 
ers placed in the classifications of 
“clerks in stores”, “clerks except in 
stores” may require more knowledge 
of bookkeeping than those specifical- 
ly so classified. For this reason it 
may be wiser to teach the minimum 
amount of bookkeeping essentials to 
many jobs rather than to teach many 
details to a few. Any such statements 
can hardly be classified as more than 
opinion, however, until more definite 
information is available. 


The Place of the Stenographer 


Here again the school seems to be 
preparing far too many people for 
occupational life in terms of the 
needs of business. In the case of 
shorthand, moreover, less can be 
said for the so-called concommitant 
values than those that are claimed 
for bookkeeping. The idea that 
shorthand will be of value in college 
has been largely exploded. The pos- 
sible values of shorthand in improv- 
ing English could be attained better 
if worked for directly. If shorthand 
is not vocationally valuable, then 
training in it is largely futile. In 
spite of this it is difficult to advise 
competent people not to take short- 
hand, for regardless of the over-sup- 
ply it still is less difficult in many 
communities to secure initial posi- 
tions for skilled shorthand workers 
than it is for most others. Until and 
unless we offer other avenues of ap- 
proach to business, we cannot and 
should not direct good students away 
from shorthand. 


The Typewriting Trend 


quite evidently 
taken by many students for its non- 


Typewriting is 
vocational values. Therefore, little 
criticism can be made in regard to 
fifteen per cent of high school stu- 
dents who take the subject. Whether 
these non-vocational values are jus- 
tified is not within the scope of. this 
discussion. 


Merchandising As a Business 
Occupation 


It will be noticed, according to 
Table I, that selling engages the at- 
tention of a large proportion of those 
engaged in business. In fact, the 
various types of sales people com- 
prise the largest group of workers in 


iNichols, F. G., and others, 4 New C ton 
of Office Practice, Bulletin No. 12, Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, 1927, p. 25 (out of print). 


business. Yét only a negligible num- 
ber of students in high school take 
work in merchandising. It is true 
that a few students secure training 
through other educational institu- 
tions. It is also true that training 
for salesmanship in its various as- 
pects is more difficult to give than 
either bookkeeping or shorthand 
training. Yet many business men feel 
that the school can help to improve 
the quality of salesmanship through 
its school training. Better trained 
teachers and a recognition of the 
need for differentiated selling train- 
ing by the general administrator and 
by the community would do much to 
increase the number of students 
taking work in salesmanship and also 
help to improve the quality of the 
work, 


The General Office Worker 


The second largest group of bus- 
iness workers and the largest group 
of office workers are those who un- 
dertake unspecialized clerical work. 
Yet the secondary school is doing 
almost nothing for such workers. It 
is true that bookkeeping, typewriting, 
and the social-business subjects are 
supposed to help those going into 
unspecialized office work, but as 
pointed out above, non-bookkeeping 
clerical workers do not do signifi- 
cantly better work because of their 
courses in bookkeeping. More ade- 


quate provision should be made for 
the large group of students that go 
into general clerical work. An or- 
ganized course in office practice giv- 
en toward the end of the high school 
period might be helpful. Courses of 
this type have been organized in an 
increasing number of high schools, 
It is not possible to estimate the 
number of students in such classes, 
but as yet they are probably a rather 
small proportion of all those who are 
going into business occupations. 

Training in the use of office ma- 
chines is having an increasing place 
in the business program of courses in 
many of the larger secondary schools, 
The depression is hindering the ex- 
penditure of the necessary funds, for 
the time being, but the better prepa- 
ration which prospective teachers of 
commercial subjects are receiving for 
such work in some of the teacher- 
training institutions should help to 
improve the teaching of this work in 
the future. 

To the extent to which office jobs 
can be segregated and distinguished, 
we should set up definite job prepa- 
ration in our public schools. Until 
this happens, however, we must rely 
upon improved courses in office prac- 
tice and appliances to give training 
in the many minor techniques with 
which general office workers may 
find it desirable to be acquainted or 
in which to be skilled. 


Suggestions on the Teaching of Bookkeeping 


(Continued from page 17) 


III. Use of Various Books 

Many teachers dread the transition 
from entering in the Journal alone 
to entering in four books: Journal, 
Cash Book, Sales Journal, Purchase 
Journal. Much of this difficulty may 
be obviated by training pupils, after 
the four books have been taught, to 
analyze all business transactions in 
a definite order, as follows: 

1. Books 

2. Accounts 

3. Amounts 
Each of these points must be settled 
before the next is taken up or con- 
sidered. For example, “Sold Marvin 
King invoice of merchandise $3300. 


Received cash $900, a note for $1000, 
and balance remained on account.” 


1. Books—Sales Journal, Cash 
Receipts, General Journal 
2. Accounts—Marvin King, Notes 
Receivable 

3. Amounts—$3300, $900, $1000 

Notice that no attention is given 
at this point to Cash and Merchandise 
Sales, the other two accounts affect- 
ed. 

If pupils are held to the order, 
“Books—Accounts—Amounts”, and 
compelled to settle the handling of 
each business transaction in that or- 
der, settling one item at a time, there 
will be few such errors made as 
entering on the wrong side of cash, 
putting cash transactions in the Jour- 
nal, and similar inaccuracies. 

(This article will be concluded in the 
next issue of the Journal.) 
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Comparison of Computational and 
Problem-Solving Abilities 


HE main goal in the study of 
{ is problem-solving. 
The interest in this work is enhanced 
by « well-laid foundation in skillful 
performance of the fundamental op- 
erations and in an understanding of 
the scientific principles underlying 
those procedures. 

It might be well to state here the 
results found in the elementary 
schools in the subject of arithmetic 
in a state-wide investigation of 
achievement in arithmetic. “Arith- 
metic achievement in New York 
State for the entire state is high in 
comparison with the standards for 
the country as a whole, as measured 
by the Stanford Achievement Test, 
Arithmetic Examinations, in both 
computation and reasoning. On the 
average the schools of the State are 
seven months above the norm in 
computation and four months above 
in reasoning.” Again, “It is signifi- 
cant that the excess over the norm 
is almost twice as great for compu- 
tation as it is for reasoning and that 
in comparison with these, problem- 
analysis shows up very poorly. 
Ability in computation is more me- 
chanical, while ability in problem- 
solving and even more so in problem- 
analysis, involves intelligence more 
in the form of reasoning. Probably 
the poor standing in problem-analy- 
sis is an explanation of the extent 
to which problem-solving achieve- 
ment in the state falls below achieve- 
ment in computation.”? 


Chief Difficulty in Developing 
Problem-Solving Ability 


To me the chief difficulty in prob- 
lem-solving seems to be a language 
difficulty, that is, inability to under- 
stand the meaning of the termin- 
ology. Problems are suitable mater- 
ial for lessons in silent reading, but 
that phase of the work, under the 
present conditions of having one 
year allotted to business arithmetic, 
must be delegated to the upper ele- 
mentary school grades. However, 
much can be done by careful reading 
of the problem when the assignment 


of ‘Jacob S. Orleans and F. Eugene S 

“Arithmetic in the Rural and Village Schools of 
New York State,” p. 20, The University of the 
sour of New York Press, Albany, New York, 


p. 14. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
AS A SCIENCE 


by Bessie Norris 
Batavia High School, Batavia, New York 


This article concludes the one begun in the September issue. 


is made and by discussing the mean- 
ing of difficult words or hidden mean- 
ings. Since we consider English so 
important that we devote a portion of 
cach of eight elementary school years 
to it and then four years in the high 
school, with possibly two more in 
college, it seems only just that we 
should expect a correlation of the 
English learned in one department 
with every subject in the curriculum. 
selieving this most sincerely, I seek 
to have our young people use brief, 
clear, concise statements in solving 
problems. I have little faith in the 
set outline of forms that many of 
our books on methods would lead 
us to believe is the “sine qua non” 
in problem-solving. | attempt first 
to have the pupil decide what the 
problem really requires and what 
tacts he must know in order to reach 
a solution. Those which are not 
given, he finds and states in a brief 
equation. 

A written analysis need not be- 
come a crutch if built up rightly. A 
most effective analysis is of the 
thinking type translated orally in 
correct English. | find that nearly 
grown boys and girls often blunder 
in their attempts to express them- 
selves. After working in business 
arithmetic for a time, pupils have 
come to me, telling me the work 
helped them in their English and 
commercial law. 


Further Teaching Suggestions 


With long and complicated prob- 
lems the computations should be 
neatly worked at the side, but there 
is no need in this day of scientific 
and accurate development for allow- 
ing pupils to have a heterogeneous 
collection of figures and computa- 
tions covering a half to three-quarters 
of a page when not more than a half 
dozen concise statements are suffici- 
ent to tell exactly what they are try- 
ing to find. 

Frequently, by substituting small 
numbers for large ones, a pupil can 
clear the ideas in his mind and be 
able to solve in a few minutes a prob- 
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lem which seemed insurmountable 
previously, 

When | first used the horizontal 
analysis with the vertical computa- 
tion unlabeled, I knew of no book 
that gave it, but in subsequently re- 
viewing some fifty-seven books deal- 
ing with arithmetic in the library at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and in examining some seventy- 
four courses of study in the “Bureau 
of Curriculum Research” at the same 
institution, I have found that there 
was one author who used this sug- 
gestion in a book published in 1921. 
My first experiment was tried in 
1918 to determine whether it would 
be possible to develop thinking along 
this line, but I did not carry out my 
experiment according to research 
methods to prove the value of it. 

After the problems are solved, 
they should be checked. The tech- 
nique of teaching pupils how to prove 
problems is a study in itself, 

Neatness is another factor that 
needs emphasis. ‘Neatness leads to 
accuracy,” is a good slogan to be 
kept in mind. Speed should follow 
accuracy not precede it. Pupils can 
well be taught to use pen and ink in 
writing out the solutions to their 
problems, for most of the actual 
work involving figures after they 
leave school is done with pen and ink. 

Frequent testing is necessary for 
best results. Easy scoring objective 
tests are useful in graphing results 
for comparative progress of indi- 
viduals and classes. The “Otis 
Arithmetic Reasoning Test” is an 
excellent medium to use at the be- 
ginning of the year to determine the 
pupils’ arithmetic quotient. This 
quotient shows the ability in arith- 
metic reasoning and has rather high 
correlation with general intelligence. 

All problems should be real ones 
that might be met in life. The word- 
ing of problems should be true to 
business procedures. The following 
illustrates the point: “A merchant 
bought goods for $50 and sold them 
at $75. What per cent of the cost 
did he gain?” This wording is not 
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in accord with practice, for a 
merchant does not first sell and then 
determine gain. It would be better 
to state it thus: “A merchant bought 
goods for $50, his cost of doing busi- 
ness is 20% of his sales. At what 
price must he sell to make a gain of 
10% of the selling price?” 


Set Up Different Standards of 
Accomplishment 


Now that I have given some sug- 
gestions relative to the treatment of 
the subject matter, let us examine 
the pupils’ ability to grasp what we 
desire to teach. Pupils of low I. Q.’s 
would be better off not to attempt to 
pursue the more difficult topics but 
could profit by a portion of the 
course, such as short-cuts, and figur- 
ing problems relating to the home, 
budgets, installment buying, taxation 
and insurance. For these pupils 
business arithmetic is not a subject 
to be taught to aid them in securing 
positions but rather as a cultural 
subject. To those with a higher de- 
gree of mentality it is a subject pre- 
paratory to real business employ- 
ment, tor in this group are our fu- 
ture secretaries, bankers, and busi- 
ness leaders, positions for which the 
former can never qualify. Two dif- 
ferent standards of accomplishments 
are set up for these for the year’s 
work. Then in between there is the 
group who will be capable clerks and 
reliable workers, but who need a 
different type of treatment in the 
teaching process. They can grasp 
the subiect matter, but far more 
slowly than the brightest group; and, 
therefore, their lessons need to be 
developed differently from those for 
the brightest group, even though 
they may cover practically the same 
topics. 

Whatever task each is capable of 
doing, he should be held to doing it 
as accurately and as promptly as he 
would be expected to do in a real 
business situation. 

Few schools in New York State 
classifv pupils in groups so that they 
can take the work humanely in ac- 
cordance with the ability with which 
nature has endowed them. Batavia 
has this classification in operation 
at the present time. 

Professor Clifford Brewster Upton 
describes the X. Y, and Z grouping 
in the Detroit Schools and the gen- 
eral treatment of various subjects 
for the three groups in “Changing 
the Curriculum in Arithmetic, With 
Provision for Individual Differences 
of Pupils, With Studies in the Teach- 
ing of Arithmetic,” pp. 40-58, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 


City, 1927. This is worth studying. | 
In our “Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education,” the goal of 
our education in a democracy is 
stated thus, ‘‘The purpose of democ- 
racy is so to organize society that 
each member may develop his per- 
sonality primarily through activities 
designed for the well-being of his 
fellow members and of society as a 
whole.”? How can we do this if we 
are attempting to force individuals 
to do types of thinking for which 
they have no ability and if we are 
endeavoring to train them to fill posi- 
tions into which they cannot fit ? 
Professor W. D. Reeve states, 


“The highly organized fields of busi- 


ness are daily becoming more depen- 
dent upon mathematics. If mathe- 
matics were taken away from us 
civilization would shortly collapse.” 
Are we then as business educators 
willing to treat both the subject and 
the pupil in a scientific manner based 
upon sound common sense and in 
conformity with truth attested by re- 
search of the problems that are fac- 
ing us in the world as it is today? 


“Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education,” 
U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, No, 
35, p. 9, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

4Professor W. D. Reeve, “Objectives in the 
Teaching of Mathematics,’’ Reprinted from Mathe- 
matics Teacher, Volume XVIII, November, 
1925, No. 7, p. 4, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


A Newspaper’s Questionnaire 
(Continued from page 12) 


A Prophecy of Changes 


Right now, it is true, the emergency 
needs of vocational re-education have 
the centre of the stage. Multitudes, 
voung and older, who have been 
jarred loose from their former occu- 
pations and driven to swift readjust- 
ments, are seeking training in the 
new vocations to which they are 
turning. This emergency will pass, 
however, in a few years, and then 
society will face the even more diffi- 
cult problem of organizing activities 
of personal development and self- 
expression by which peop'e may oc- 
cupy and satisfy their minds. 

There will come a demand for 
classes and “clubs” for the study and 
practice of an infinite variety of 
subjects, some vocational and some 
self-expressive, far removed from the 
content of the traditional school cur- 
riculum. The organization of these 
activities, however, is likely to differ 
radically from that of the “courses” 
which we know—standardized lad- 
ders up standardized terraces of 
learning, or “personally conducted 
educational tours” under the close 
direction of a teacher. It is more 
likely to develop a multitude of groups 
engaged in the cultivation of some 
art, handicraft, or hobby in a more 
or less informal manner and in the 
spirit of sport. The adult education 
of the future, indeed, will probably 
have an army of followers even more 
motley in character and grouping 
than the present-day followers of 
physical sport, and fully as numer- 
ous. 

To what agencies can these new 
forms of adult education turn for 
guidance and co-ordination? First of 
all, of course, to the existing school 
systems, particularly to university ex- 
tension departments and to adult 


classes set up by boards of education. 
The scope of public school systems is 
likely to be greatly extended. Private 
educational foundations will multiply, 
also, far beyond anything we have 
seen. 

But no extension of the present 
school machinery, built for the in- 
struction of youth, will do what is 
required in the new conditions. In 
proportion as the pursuit of personal 
development and self-expression be- 
comes a major interest of the adult 
population there will be need of aux- 
iliary agencies, supplementing, step- 
ping down, and correcting the contri- 
bution of the schools. For the 
“teacher-pupil” attitude, inseparable 
from school work, will be more and 
more out of place in that new world. 
And here the newspaper enters the 
picture. 

The newspaper reaches all the * 
people. Even more than library or 
museum, it is free from a “teacher” 
attitude. It is independent of propa- 
ganda, tied up with no one doctrine 
or cult. It is society’s main agency 
for uncensored report and discussion 
of subjects of general concern. Be- 
fore many years, it may be, we shall 
see the newspaper giving the same 
sort and degree of attention to “edu- 
cational” news and comment which 
it now gives to sports, politics, and 
business, and for the same reason, to 
meet the demand of the mass of its 
readers. 

This modest inquiry sent out by 
the Educational Bureau of the New 
York American, evidencing on the 
part of readers an instinctive turning 
to the newspaper as a disinterested 
source of information, and on the 
part of the newspaper a venture into 
a new field of reader-interest, may be 
deeply significant for the future. 
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Jessie Graham, Ph.D. 


San Jose, California 


PRESENT-DAY 
BUSINESS REQUIREMENTS 


By a Class in Business Curriculum under the Direction of 


Assistant Professor of Commerce, State Teachers College, 


This article concludes the one begun in the September issue. 


Character and Personality Traits 
by Fannie McIntyre 


The ranking of character and per- 
sonality traits is shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER TRAITS 


Number of | Number of 
Officials Times 
Checking Trait was 
Trait Ranked 
as of as to 
: Major Degree of Average 
Trait Importance Importance Ran 


w 


Honesty 

Dependability... 
Accuracy .... 
Appearance .. 
Intelligence .. 


w 


Courtesy 
Speed 
Initiative .... 
Judgment .... 
Pleasing Voice 
Tact 

The total number of replies was eighty-two. 
Other traits mentioned once each by an official 
are: personality, neatness, habits, social life, civic 
interest, seriousness of purpose, and poise. 


1 
8 
5 
54 
4 
88 
33 
86 
6 


ROM the above tabulation, we 
may conclude that character 
traits, as well as technical skill and 
training, are demanded by employ- 
ers. The number of times the vari- 
ous traits are checked as of major 
importance shows that personality 
and character are vital factors in ob- 
taining employment and in retaining 
positions. The implication for busi- 
ness education is that definite provi- 
sion for the inculcation of such of 
these traits as may be acquired 
should be made a part of every train- 
ing program. 
Business Forms 
by Delvina Malatesta 
In making this survey it was found 
that each business has forms peculiar 


to its line. Businesses in this vicin- 
ity are concerned with fruit growing, 


“The Business Men Agree 
That Prospective Employees 
Should Have As Much Gen- 


eral Education As Possible.” 
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packing, canning, or shipping, and 
forms peculiar to them are numer- 
ous. There are, however, forms 
which are common to all lines of 
business and many of which are used 
by individuals in everyday transac- 
tions. 

The following are the most com- 
mon: 

Checks 

Collection receipts 

Counter receipts 

Deposit slips—commercial and savings 

Notes—promissory, secured, and install- 

ment 

Notice of interest and/or principal due 

Drafts ‘ : 

Injury reports to insurance companies 

Warehouse receipts 

Inventory records 

Purchase tags 

Sales tags 

Statements 

Manifests 

Bills of lading—railroad and steamship 

Freight bills 

Deed of trust 

Deed of reconveyance 

Deed of gift 

Payroll distribution sheets 

Insurance policies 

Firms which export merchandise 
to foreign countries must also fill out 
“shipper’s export declarations” and 
various other export forms. 


Type of Training Preferred 
for Employees 
by Madelyn Minaham 


Business men generally employ the 
most highly recommended applicants. 
Some of them state that any training 
is satisfactory if the individual has 
natural ability. Many prefer the 
business college graduate with a 
background of high school educa- 
tion. All of these business men think 
that there is a need for general edu- 
cation. Some of these employers 
have had no experience with the ju- 
nior college graduate, but they be- 
lieve that this type of education will 
develop initiative and judgment. in 
the student, and enable him to meet 
the public more gracefully. Then, 
too, persons with more general edu- 
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cation are able to grasp the methods 
and routine of the office more quick- 
ly than those with limited training. 
Finally, the office workers with more 
extensive general education will 
probably have preferential opportu- 
nity to advance in the business. 


“Remarks” 
by Loretta Partridge 


Under “Remarks” was _ found 
some of the most interesting and va- 
ried information. Most of it, how- 
ever, could be classified under the 
headings of: (A) The education, 
training, or experience desired for 
workers; (B) Training the schools 
have failed to give; (C) Training 
given on the job; (D) Character and 
personality traits desired in workers; 
(E) Miscellaneous. Thirty-six of the 
eighty-two business men added “r 
marks” to the other information de: 
en in their replies: 


A. Education, training. or experience de- 
sired: 
1, The most education possible. 
2. General high school, then specializa- 
tion. 
3. As gg general education as pos- 
sibl 

4. The most general education before 

_ __commercial training. 

5. High school is satisfactory, but the 
more education the better. A 
broad background. 

. General, not specialized, so that the 
worker can he put any place. 

7. High school, then business college 
training. 

. Must know punctuation and gram- 
mar, and how to construct a let- 
ter. 

. Experience ; have no time to train, 
as the job i is seasonal. 

. Experience ; work is technical, 

. Cashier training, to handle money. 

. (Banking). All should have typing. 
Women should have stenography 
and business English. 


B. Training the schools have failed to 
give: 

. Fail to teach students to think. 

. Fail to. emphasize responsibility and 

training in meeting the public. 

. Do not train for switchboard work. 

. Not enough training in arithmetic. 

. Need oral work. 

Need more elocution and business 
law. 

. Need business law and advertising. 

. Training in “how to hold a job,” 


oom! 


. Training given on the job: 

I. Would train workers after a general 
high school education. 

2 High- school graduate can be trained 
in the work. 

3. Elliot-Fisher Company 
operators. 

4. The use of forms in the dried fruit 
industry. 

5. Class on ice, ice machines, and cold 
storage. 


. Character and personality traits de- 
sired in workers: 

1. Not “flapper” type. 

2. Ability to get along with others. 

3. Personality. 

4. No smoking. 

5. One girl let drinking interfere with 
her work. 


trains the 


6. Intelligente rather than training. 

7. Loyalty to a fault, work overtime. 

8. Accuracy. 

9. Not too aggressive. 

0. Must like banking and have it as a 


goal. 

11. Those who pay for their education 
are the most ambitious, self-re- 
liant, and eager to make good. 

12. Those that do not readily fit into the 
office are in the wrong field. Are 
a waste of time. 

13. Those with higher education feel 
they are too good to do routine 
work. 

14. The most education possible if they 
do not feel they are too good to 
start at the bottom. 

Miscellaneous: 

Banking is interesting and educa- 
tional work. You can learn all 
the time. 

A good worker will stop the dic- 
tator when the letter gets “balled 


3. There is more future for dictaphone 
operators than for stenographers, 

The only general conclusions that 

can be drawn from this information 
are: 

1. Most employers want workers with 
as much general education or ex- 
perience as possible. 

. Practically all of the training the 
schools have failed to give could 
have been obtained by the student 
if he had made the most of his 
opportunities, and chosen his elec- 
tives wisely. 

3. Most of the training given on the 
job was necessary because of the 
specialized nature of the work. 


Conclusions 
(From both this and the 
September articles) 


by Emma Sch midt 


From the foregoing, the following 
conclusions may be drawn: 

1. In the eighty-two offices, which 
constitute merely a sampling of San 
Jose business, there are 833 workers 
holding thirty -six types of positions. 
Although a large percentage of office 
workers are specialists, there are 
enough combination workers and 
miscellaneous clerks to justify em- 
phasis upon general office duties in 
business courses. 

2. Sixty per cent of the business 
men find it necessary to train their 
employees to perform duties peculiar 
to individual lines of business. As 
the school cannot give specific train- 
ing for all office duties, it is neces- 
sary to provide general experiences 
which will make students adaptable 
to new situations. 

3. Courtesy and tact in meeting 
the public are of paramount impor- 
tance to business workers. There is 
need for the devising of school situ- 
ations which will prepare students 
“to meet the public.” 

4. As the majority of business 
workers, according to this survey, 
have an opportunity to learn the 
business, they should have a founda- 


tion of general education upon which 
to base such learning. 

5. Thirteen types of oftice ma- 
chines are represented. Typewriters, 
adding machines, calculating ma- 
chines, bookkeeping machines, sey- 
eral types of duplicating machines, 
dictation machines, P. B. X., and 
billing m«chines are used. 

6. Business consider the 
fundamental subjects of major im- 
portance and rank them in the fol- 
lowing order: arithmetic, grammar, 
spelling, and penmanship. 

7. San Jose business men belicve 
that typewriting and bookkeeping are 
the most important technical-busi- 
ness subjects, and that  businvss 
arithmetic and business [english rank 
first among general business  sub- 
jects; although each of twelve busi- 
ness subjects is ranked first by sone 
of the business men. 

8. Personality and character traits 
are considered of vital significance in 
obtaining and holding positions. 
While all traits were ranked of ima- 
jor importance by some of the busi- 
ness men, the final ranking places 
them in the following order: hon- 
esty, dependability, accuracy, appear- 
ance, intelligence, loyalty, health, 
courtesy, speed, initiative, judgment, 
pleasing voice, and tact. The need 
for character education and for the 
development of desirable personality 
traits is thus reiterated. 

9, The business men agree that 
prospective employees should have 
as much general education as possi- 
ble before starting specialized train- 
ing. The demands of modern busi- 
ness are such that mere technical 
skill is not sufficient for the acceptable 
filling of a position. 

10. Thirty-six of the business 
men showed their interest in this 
subject by making additional “re- 
marks” in the space provided on the 
survey blank. These remarks stress 
the need for general education and 
the fact that much of the training on 
the job—except that made necessary 
because of the specialized nature of 
the work—could have been secured 
by the student while in school had he 
made the most of the opportunities 
offered. 

ALPHA IOTA ORGANIZES 
NEW ALUMNA CHAPTERS 


New alumna chapters of Alpha [ota 
Sorority have recently been organized in 
Detroit, Michigan; Memphis, Tennessee; 
York, Pennsylvania, and Albany, New 
York. As a sufficiently large number of 
the members of active chapters in these 
cities have graduated from their respec- 
tive schools, it was deemed advisable to 
establish separate chapters for the alumna 
members. This brings the total number 
of organized alumna chapters of Alpha 
Iota to twenty-cight. 
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OHIO PROFESSORS 
WITH N.R.A. 


The National Recovery Administration, 
as well as other federal governmental 
departments, is making large drafts upon 
the economists in the various universities. 
The Ohio State University has loaned the 
services of Dr. Kenneth Dameron, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Business Administra- 
tion, to the federal government for work 
in connection with the wholesale and re- 
tail distribution codes, 

The same University has contributed 
the services of Dr. T. E. Thompson, As- 
sistant. Professor of Industrial Manage- 
ment, who is connected with the Bureau 
of the Census and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, studying the effect of the re- 
covery program on manufacturing. 

Professor Spurgeon Bell, Director of 
the Jureau of Business Research of Ohio 
State University, was connected through 
the summer with the Central Committee 
on Economic Planning. 


WALTER F. NENNEMAN 


\t is with profound regret that we re- 
cord the passing of Walter F. Nenneman, 
Secretary-Treasurer of The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. He died at his Chicago 
home on September 13 after an illness of 
less than two hours. 

Mr. Nenneman was the oldest employee 
of The Gregg Publishing Company in 
point of service, having joined as office 
boy thirty-two years ago. Rising from 
the ranks, he became subsequently book- 
keeper, manager, and in 1910 Secretary- 
Treasurer of the company. 

His work called for a great deal of de- 
tail, of which he was master. His inti- 
mate knowledge of the business made him 
a_vital factor in its development. Mr. 
Nenneman, while not widely known by 
teachers, was well known in the publish- 
ing industry. 

Mr. Nenneman is survived by his 
widow, Millie Nenneman, and daughter, 
Eunice. 


WORK RELIEF AUTHORIZED 
FOR UNEMPLOYED TEACHERS 


Needy, unemployed teachers will be 
given an opportunity to work for their 
unemployment relief at their regular 
occupation, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Harry L. Hopkins, Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administrator. 
_Stressing that the »rimary purpose of 
his action is to provide the necessities 
of life to unemployed teachers, Mr. Hop- 
kins made known the fact that he has 
authorized State relief administrations to 
pay work-relief wages to teachers who 
will be assigned to regular school offi- 
cials to teach in rural schools that have 
been closed or drastically curtailed. 
Some of the teachers may be assigned 
in cities, as well as in rural communities, 
to teach adults who cannot read and 
write English. 

The expenditures from relief funds 
will be confined to the minimum needs 
of the teachers, and no relief money will 

allowed for fuel, textbooks, or other 
school expense. 


NEW ORLEANS SCHOOL 
RECREATION CAMP 


One of the most interesting projects 
ever attempted by Samuel J. Peters Boys’ 
High School of Commerce in New Or- 
leans is the development of Camp Commy, 
a school recreation camp. The purchase 
of a sixteen (16) acre tract was con- 
cluded this summer. The place, located 
about sixty miles out of town, is in the 
beautiful St. Tammany Parish. It has 
frontage on the Bogue Falaya River, a 
fast moving stream with a white sand 
bed, which means perfect swimming 
facilities. It is covered with pine trees, 
long leaf, short leaf, and lob lollies, 
which means balmy ozone. The whole 
section is a hill which provides natural 
drainage. 

In time, there will be buildings—a 
recreation hall, sleeping cabins, a faculty 
house; there will be tennis courts, basket 
ball courts, a base-ball field. There will 
be boys sent over for the work-out sea- 
son before football begins, there will be 
boys over week-end visits, there will be 
boys during school holiday season. Al- 
ways there will be happy, healthy boys 
at Camp Commy. 

* 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT EXHIBIT 
AT AUGUSTANA COLLEGE 

An interesting exhibit of office ma- 
chines and appliances was recently spon- 
sored by the students in the secretarial 
science classes of Augustana College of 
Liberal Arts, Rock Island, Illinois. 

The purpose of the exhibit was to ac- 
quaint the students in the secretarial 
classes with the newest modern business 
equipment. The students interviewed 
business equipment firms, typed the invi- 
tations, posters and correspondence per- 
taining to the exhibit. All available floor 
space in the gymnasium was reserved by 
office equipment firms for their displays. 
It was thought that the exhibit would be 


One of the Displays 


of interest to the commercial departments 
in the small high schools in the surround- 
ing territory and invitations were sent 
to the teachers in these high schools. 


Demonstrations were given in_ ste- 
notypy, typing, addressographing, and 
bookkeeping machine operation. The 


business men and the students showed 
great interest in the exhibit, and the at- 
tendance record showed a total of over 
one thousard persons. An onyx desk set 
was given as an attendance prize. 

The exhibit was in charge of Mrs. 
Henriette I. Clark, instructor at Augus- 
tana College of Liberal Arts. 
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NEW DIRECTOR 
FOR ITHACA 


Mr. W. Robert Farnsworth has been 
appointed director of commercial educa- 
tion in Ithaca, New York. 

Mr. Farnsworth began his teaching as 
an instructor in Fairport, New York, in 
1929. In 1930 he became head of the de- 
partment and expanded the course. In 
1932 Mr. Farnsworth was appointed head 
of the commercial department of Dun- 
kirk High School. 

Mr. Farnsworth is a graduate of Platts- 
burg Normal School and has done addi- 
tional work at the University of Roches- 
ter, New York University, and University 
of Buffalo. 


* * 


NEW COURSE AT ELGIN, 
ILLINOIS, HIGH SCHOOL 


A combination course called “Business 
Arithmetic and Training” is now being 
offered at Elgin High School, Elgin, l)li- 
nois, in place of Business Training and ot 
Commercial Arithmetic. The purpose of 
the course is to motivate the arithmetic 
side by tying it closely to the practical 
uses for which business needs it, as well 
as to teach fundamental business facts 
that all, whether business course pupils 
or others, should know. 

The course was conceived by W. L. 
Goble, principal of the Elgin High School, 
and was first introduced in 1932-33. An 
extensive outline, made by members of 
the commercial department, has been re- 
vised, certain rough edges smoothed off, 
and some arithmetic omitted. 

A single text is used by the pupil. This 
covers arithmetic, no one text being used 
for the Business Training. The Business 
Training is being given in the classroom 
through what is being called “develop- 
mental” lessons. Library reference mate- 
rial, some elementary research on the part 
of pupils, and Business Training texts 
form the basis for the teacher's in- 
struction. 

Although not yet completely satistac- 
tory, the course as it has been revised is 
showing more success. It requires care- 
ful teaching, with more advance planning 
than either arithmetic or Business Vrain- 
ing courses usually enjoy. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
WORK BROADENED 


Steps toward broadening the field of 
vocational education in New York City’s 
continuation schools have been taken by 
the board of education in changing the 
name of the Central Commercial Continu- 
ation School to the Central School of 
3usiness and Arts. Mr. Alexander S. 
Massell is principal of this school. 

*x* * 


COMMITTEE ON PHILOSOPHY 
OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


The President of the Los Angeles 
Commercial Teachers’ Association has 
appointed a committee to formulate a 
philosophy of commercial education. The 
result of their study will be presented at 
the next meeting of the association for 
adoption. 
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JOHN O. ASSUMES 
NEW DUTIE 


Mr. John O. ae retired from the 
position of Specialist in Commercial Ed- 
ucation, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in August to assume larger 
responsibilities for the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works. 

During the seven and one-half years 
that Mr. Malott was in charge of the 
division of commercial education in the 
U. S. Office of Education, he served many 
thousands of commercial teachers and 
school administrators in their, quest for 
assistance regarding problems in business 
education. He was in a position to ana- 
lyze accurately and to foresee trends in 
business education, 

Mr. Malott has been exceedingly ac- 
tive in making special surveys, preparing 
various reports on business education and 
assisting commercial teachers by confer- 
ence and correspondence. 


JUHN O. MALOTT 


A variety of well-planned teaching and 
business experiences are credited to Mr. 
Malott_as he returns to a business posi- 
tion. Prior to entering the U. S. Office 
of Education, he had been teacher, head 
of department and supervisor of com- 
mercial education. He had taught in 
public high schools and private business 
schools and had served as city and State 
chairman of course of study committees. 
In business he had started as stenographer- 
bookkeeper and became office manager and 
later general manager. During the World 
War he was Government Cost Inspector 
on Navy contracts. Recently, he taught 
during summer sessions at Ohio State 
University and University of Michigan. 
He is a member of honorary commerce 
and educational fraternities. He has 
served as Secretary and President of 
Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association and 
President, Public School Department, 
National Commercial Teachers Federation. 

Immediately after leaving the Office 
of Education he assumed his new duties 
as office manager and accountant or fiscal 
agent for Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works in Illinois. The 
Federal Government, according to Hon. 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior and Administrator of the public 
works program, will supervise. the ac- 
counting from the advertising of bids to 
the completion of the contracts. Mr. 
Malott is State Accountant for Illinois 
and that state has submitted projects for 
$120,000,000 and has been allotted approxi- 
mately $20,000,000. The public works 


program is a most important undertaking 
and we wish Mr. Malott much success in 
his new responsibilities. 


‘Criticism, Comment and Challenge 


(Continued from page 8) 


and public opinion is the composite point 
of view of the men in the street—your 
present and former pupils. See that 
every commercial pupil has some contact 
with commercial law and that each at 
least becomes aware of his own peculiar 
responsibility for the laws under which 


we live 
\V Commerce and industry are under fire. 


Leaders have failed to make good in a 
social sense. Their stewardship is likely 
to be taken away from them, in part at 
least. A people capable of thinking 
straight about commercial and industrial 
matters can be trusted to do the right 
thing by all concerned. Sound educa- 
tion of the right sort will produce right 
thinking—or at least an attempt to dis- 
cern and weigh facts before reaching 


conclusions. Call it what you will—com- 
mercial geography, introductory eco- 
nomics, commerce, or something else— 


but see that competent teachers teach it 
to every boy and girl in the commercial 
department. 

The prevailing notion seems to be that 
almost any good teacher can teach cler- 
ical practice or salesmanship. This is 
false. Few, if any, teachers can teach 
either subject well without special pre- 
paration at least equal to that required 
of bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewrit- 
ing teachers. Until we have teachers of 
these subjects who possess the enthusi- 
asm as well as the skill developed by 
such thorough training, we shall continue 
to give weak courses which will attract 
few students and play but small part in 
the preparation of boys and girls either 
for business careers or effective living. 

Well, I didn’t start out to discuss the 
merits of “minor” subjects. I merely 
wanted to challenge a system of teachers’ 
examinations that reflects the point of 
view that the three traditional commercial 
subjects are the only ones worthy of a 
major status, and one that seems to be 
predicated on the assumption that because 
few pupils do choose the neglected sub- 
jects few should do so. 

Does our system of teachers’ examin- 
ations need overhauling? I think so. 
How can it be done? That is your prob- 
lem, but I venture to say that it cannot 
be done at all until saner views prevail 
as to relative values of commercial sub- 
jects from the points of view of social 
betterment, vocational preparation, and 
sound education in general. 


Positions Guaranteed 


Here is a tip for private business 
schools. “Positions guaranteed” suggests 
an old controversy that agitated the whole 
commercial teaching fraternity for many 
years. However, in this year of depres- 
sion it takes more courage to “guarantee 
positions” than it did in 1929, or even 
in 1900, not because of the odium attach- 
ing to the words “positions guaranteed” 
but because there are so few positions. 
Yet one private school announces this 
guarantee: 


“(1) To those who are unable to gradu- 
ate, so that the School cannot conscien- 
tiously recommend them for some posi- 
tion, we guarantee that the School will 
give them back one-half of what they 


pay for tuition, making the total cost to 
them only $32.50 for the entire two 
months’ tuition. 

“(2) To those who do graduate and 
have not secured, or are not offered, some 
position within sixty days after their 
twentieth broadcast (over a station owned 
by Babson’s), we guarantee that the 
School will give them back all of the 
tuition, namely $65.00.” 

How many private business schools will 
accept this challenge and match this guar- 
antee? Where is there a public school 
that can guarantee to its graduates place- 
ment, or at least an offer of a position? 
Well, Babson does just that, or “your 
money cheerfully refunded.” 


Equipment 


How often we hear this alibi for the 
absence of machine clerical practice in 
some of our commercial departments. 
The school board will not buy the neces- 
sary equipment. Well, here are a few 
cases that may stimulate some depart- 
ment head or city supervisor to try 
again. 

A superintendent of schools in a small 
city of the type in which superintendents 
keep in touch with what is going on, noted 
that his high school curriculum made no 
provision for machine-clerical practice, 
that many up-to-date curriculums do, and 
that office workers actually do office-ma- 
chine work. He went to his department 
head and said, “I have $3000 to spend for 
office-machine equipment. Get busy and 
requisition what you need to make a be- 
ginning in this direction.” 

In another small city, where one would 
least expect it, there was a school board 
member who noted the fact that gradu- 
ates of the board’s high school commer- 
cial department were not prepared to do 
the work that had to be done in his office. 
He proposed that $2000 be spent for 
needed office machines, sold the idea to 
his fellow board members, got past the 
selectmen (a New England city), aad 
actually secured a favorable vote on his 
preposal at a town mecting of voters. 
The machines were bought and used. 

But you say all this happened before 
the depression. It did; at least, before it 
became so bad. But lest you think there 
is no use trying until we become opulent 
again I add this one for good measure. 

Another New England city needs $2000 
for office machine equipment, especially 
typewriters. No money is available. It 
costs $7500 to operate this city’s public 
schools one day. So the school committee 
voted to add an extra day to the Christ- 
mas vacation and thus save the needed 
amount. A front page newspaper account 
of this matter puts it this way, “Shutting 
down the schools for one day will enable 
them (the school committee) to trade in 
fifty old typewriters on new ones.” How 
is that? Turning all children out of school 
one day to save for needed commercial 
department equipment! Take courage! It 
was not the commercial department head 
who suggested this expedient. It never 
would have occurred to him, or to you, or 
to me. But a resourceful superintendent 
or school committee member came to the 
rescue. Commercial education no longer 
seems to be without friends at court! 
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Private Schools Play Part 
in Recovery Program 


Many private business schools are 
finding it necessary to make both minor 
and major readjustments in order to 
comply with the Presi > s_ blanket 
agreement; others are prepa .ig to meet 
the conditions which will be imposed by 
the special code offered to the Adminis- 
tration on behalf of private business 
schools. 

Of course the NIRA is primarily a 
measure to encourage industry to invest 
present capital in anticipation of future 
profits and not much is expected of in- 
stitutions that are unable to provide ad- 
ditional capital for their operation. 

This is largely the situation of the pri- 
vate business school—and incidentally is 
the greatest handicap of this type of 
school. In many instances the capital 
investment of private business schools 
amounts only to a few hundred dollars 
and such schools are generally able to 
ear only enough profit to support a 
proprietor and one or two teachers, leav- 
ing nothing for the betterment of the in- 
stitution itself. Obviously, such schools 
which are already taxed to the limit to 
maintain themselves will be able to do 
little, if anything toward investment of 
additional capital in teachers, salaries, or 
other betterments. 

In general the private schools of this 
country are doing everything possible to 
carry their part of the recovery program. 
Many schools have added to their teach- 
ing forces, cut the hours of work, and 
have brought their salaries within the 
minimum requirements of the Presi- 
dent’s agreement; others have redoubled 
their efforts to secure enrollments upon 
the theory that the financial improve- 
ment of the institution would be at least 
a small contribution to the financial im- 
provement of the country as a whole. 

It is difficult to say exactly how much 
our schools have contributed to national 
industrial, and business recovery, but it 
is certain that they are doing everything 
within their power to play their part. 

The National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools has been 


engaged during the past six weeks in 
developing a code for the private schools 
of the United States. A called meeting 
was heid in Washington to which all 
schools whether members of the Asso- 
ciation or not, so far as their names and 
addresses could be secured, were in- 
vited. 

This meeting agreed upon the funda- 
mental facts for a code, put them into 
tentative form and presented them to 
the Administration, reserving the right 
to modify the code at another hearing 
before the Administration. The code 
committee consisting of Dr. E. M. Hull 
of Philadelphia, H. E. V. Porter, James- 
town, New York, and B. F. Williams of 
Des Moines, is now holding meetings to 
consider suggestions for revision of the 
code and will very shortly present a 
final report and a completed code. 

This code is being developed strictly 
along the lines of the National Recovery 
Act and seeks to assist the Administra- 
tion in promoting the purposes of the 
Act. It also includes a rather compre- 
hensive statement of what leading school 
men regard as fair-trade practices. 

These limitations upon private schools 
are not intended to restrict the individual 
liberty of the school, nor in any sense to 
put it under paternal supervision. On 
the other hand they are designed to 
better conditions in the private school 
for the student, for the school itself, and 
for the business community. 

The code has had the very cordial 
support of practically all school pro- 
prietors in the country and will un- 
doubtedly be adopted in its amended 
form when presented by the code com- 
mittee. 

The code provides for the rigid en- 
forcement of its conditions and will be a 
long step toward the improvement of 
the service of the private business school 
to the public. 

—B. F. Williams, President, National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools. 


Week at South 
Philadelphia High Schools 


The South Philadelphia High Schools 
(boys and girls in adjoining buildings) 
celebrated their first annual Commercial 
week, May 15 to May 20, 1933. The pro- 
gram was under the direction of Mr. 
Wesley E. Scott, Head of the Commercial 
Departments of both schools. Mr. Scott 
was ably assisted by a commercial faculty 
of 33 who guide some 2650 commercial 
students. The total enrollment of both 
schools is 5957. The girls division func- 
tions under the Dalton Plan, introduced 
by Dr. Lucy Wilson, principal of the 
school. The principal ‘of the boys’ school 
is Mr. Frank C. Nieweg. 

In introducing Commercial Week Mr. 
Scott had the following aims in mind: 

1. To enrich knowledge and _instruc- 
tion of modern office machines. 

2. To offer to the business community 
an opportunity to see newest equipment 
assembled in one place, to see new class- 
room projects, and to visualize their own 
needs. 


3. To permit teachers and students to 
exchange ideas with business leaders in 
an effort to improve instruction to meet 
community needs. 

4. To permit parents to see students at 
work, talk with teachers, and develop in- 
terest in educational activities. 

5. To act as an inspiration and a voca- 
tional guide for commercial pupils. 

The walls of the classrooms and _ halls 
were decorated with specimens of class 
work. A schedule of classroom activi- 
ties was arranged so that visitors might 
know where to visit display work, demon- 
stration lessons, etc. A plan was devised 
whereby the various classes were given 
the opportunity to visit the machine dem- 
onstrations. 

Letters of invitation were sent by Mr. 
Scott to all leading educators and_busi- 
ness men of Philadelphia. The employers 
in the immediate vicinity of the school 
(South Philadelphia) were urged to send 
their employees to the school during 


Commercial Week for the purpose of be- 
coming acquainted with the latest devel- 
opments of office machinery. Invitations 
were also sent to the leading colleges 
of the Philadelphia area. 

There were displays of shorthand, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, commercial geog- 
raphy, elements of business, office prac- 


Office Practice Room 


tice, business arithmetic, commercial law, 
junior business training, and retail sell- 
ing. 

Demonstrations were given during the 
week by Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, L. C. Smith and Corona Type- 
writers, Inc., Remington Rand, Inc., Mar- 
chant Calculating Machine Company, Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, Yawman 
and Erbe Mfg. Co., Royal Typewriter 
Company, Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, Standard Mailing Machines Co., 


Machine Demonstration 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
A 


B. Dick Company and Woodsteck 
Typewriter Company. 

On Thursday, the students were treated 
to a demonstration by Mr. George Hoss- 
feld, World’s Champion Typist. On the 
stage were Mr. John G. Kirk, Director 
of Commercial Education, Mr. George 
Mumford, and Mr. James Brigham, as- 
sistants to Mr. Kirk. 

On Monday a lecture was given on 
“Refining of Crude Oil” by H. H. Brown, 
sponsored by the Gulf Refining Company. 
On Tuesday, a talk “The Manufacturing 
of Hats” was given by Mr. G. Buse of 
the Stetson Hat Company. On Wednes- 
day, Mr. Williams of the Bell Telephone 
Company spoke on “The Teletype.” 

A_ speed typewriting contest was held 
on Friday, May 19 for both boys and 
girls. 

The week was also set aside for the 
commercial alumni as Homecoming Week. 
Many former graduates of the Commer- 
cial Curriculum took the opportunity of 
returning for a renewal of association. 

Jacques A. Lurie, 
Instructor of Office Practice 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


FEDERATION CONVENTION 
PLANS 


The 36th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teacher’s Federation 
is to be held at The Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, December 27, 
28 and 29, 1933. 

The local committee headed by Mr. 
Irving R. Garbutt and Mr. G. E. Mc- 
Clellan are making very extensive plans 
and promise everyone who comes a good 
time. The program is already being ar- 
ranged by the Federation President, 
Miss Eleanor Skimin, Northern High 
School. Detroit, Michigan, and promises 
to be fully up to the standards of the 
past. 

In commenting on the program for 
the convention, Miss Skimin says: 
“The general theme of this year’s con- 
vention is ‘Planning for the Future in 
Education for Business.’ The economic 
stress of the past year forces our atten- 
tion on needed readjustment of educa- 
tion for business. . And, never before in 
the history of our civilization has an un- 
derstanding of business been needed by 
every individual as at the present time. 
We must visualize a new social business 
education for all. Leaders in this field 
of work will discuss subjects of vital im- 
portance to every commercial teacher.” 

A complete program will appear in a 
later issue of this magazine. A skeleton 
outline of the convention program fol- 
lows: 

Wednesday, December 27 

2:00 P.M.—Registration 

8:00 P.M.—Reception 

Thursday, December 28 

9:30 to 11:00 A.M—General Federa- 
tion Meeting 

11:15 to 12:30 and 2:00 to 4:00 P.M.— 
Meetings of the Public and Pri- 
vate Schools Departments. 

4:30 P.M.—Informal Tea 

Friday, December 29 

9:00 to 11:00 A.M.—General Federa- 
tion Breakfast and Business 
Meeting. 

11:15 to 12:30 and 2:00 to 4:00—Meet- 
ings of the Shorthand and Type- 
writing, Business, College In- 
structors’, Business Machines 
and Penmanship Round Tables. 

6:30 I M.—Federation Banquet. 


*x* * * 


E C. T. A. BOARD HOLDS 
FALL MEETING 


The Executive Board of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association held its 
regular fall meeting at the Statler Hotel 
in Boston, Friday evening, September 8&. 
Mr. John F. Robinson, President, reports 
that plans for the 1934 Convention are 
being completed. The Convention will 
be held at the Statler Hotel in Boston, 
March 28-31. The subject of the program 
and Year Book will be “Business Educa- 
tion in a Changing Economic World.” 
Mr. George L. Hoffacker of the Boston 
Clerical School will be in charge of all 
hospitality and entertainment. 

Following the meeting, the officers and 
Executive Board were week end guests 
of Walter E. Leidner and Mrs. Leidner, 


at Manomet Point. 


NEW YORK CITY 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS ELECT 


The following officers were elected for 
the coming year at a recent meeting of 
the Commercial Education Association 
of New York City and Vicinity: 

President—Simon J. Jason, Administra- 
tive Assistant, Walton High School, 
Bronx, New York. 

Vice President—George M. Brett, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, School 
of Business and Civic Administration, 
New York City. 

Vice President—Thomas O'Brien, 
Drake Business School, New York City. 

Treasurer—Henry Smithline, Grover 
Cleveland High School, Ridgewood, New 

ork. 

Secretary—Miss Mildred K. Bentley, 
Girls Commercial High School Annex, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Editor—John Fiedler, Bushwick High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 

Mr. Simon J. Jason, the newly elected 
president, obtained his B. A. Degree from 
the College of the City of New York 
in 1906, his LL.B. Degree from New York 
University in 1909 and his M. A. from 
New York University in 1917. He has 
been teaching in the high schools of the 
City of New York for over a quarter 


Simon J. Jason 


of a century, during which time he has 
been a First Assistant in Accounting and 
Law for 15 years and Administrative 
Assistant in the Walton High School for 
10 years. He has been an Instructor in 
Accounting at the School of Business of 
the College of the City of New York for 
the past 18 years. He was Treasurer of 
the Commercial Education Association 
for 5 years and Editor of the 3rd Year 
Book, which is now on the press. He 
has. been very active in the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, having been 
Chairman of the Accounting and Law 
Section, and served on a number of 
other committees. 

Mr. Jason has spoken over the radio 
and before numerous educational asso- 
ciations, written a number of articles 
published in various periodicals and is an 
author of a widely used text book. 
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FALL MEETING OF TRI-STATE 
ASSOCIATION 


The fall meeting of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association was held 
in Pittsburgh on Friday evening, October 
13, and Saturday morning, October 14. 

This is one of the largest commercial 
education associations in the United 
States, having had as many as six hun- 
dred commercial teachers in attendance 
at one meeting. Membership embraces 
commercial teachers of public schools, 
business colleges, Catholic schools, col- 
leges and universities in western Pennsyl- 
vania, eastern Ohio and West Virginia. 

A reception and dance for members of 
the association was held in Duffs-lron 
City College, Pittsburgh, on Friday eve- 
ning, October 13. The general meeting 
was held in the auditorium of the Frick 
Training School, Pittsburgh, on Saturday 
morning at 9:30. Following the general 
meeting, sectional meetings consisting of 
the following were held: 

Education Guidance and Administrative 
Problems in Commercial Education. 

Typewriting. 

Shorthand. 

Business Mathematics. 

Bookkeeping. 

Business English. 

Salesmanship. 

Economics. 

Commercial Law. 

General Business. 

The main speaker at the Saturday morn- 
ing meeting was Dr. William H. Bristow, 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, who spoke on “Place of 
Commercial Education in a Program of 
Secondary Education.” 

The officers of the association for the 
year are: 

R. G. Walters, Grove City College— 
President. 

Robert Crawford, Harding High School, 
Aliquippa—First Vice President. 

C. E. Rowe, Pittsburgh Public Schools 
—Second Vice President. 

Margaret H. Ely, Carnegie Institute of . 
Technology—Secretary. 

George R. Fisher, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools—Treasurer. 

x * 


HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS OF NEW ENGLAND 


The 31st annual meeting of the New 
England High School Commercial Teach- 
ers Association will be held at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, on Saturday, 
November 4. The complete program will 
be announced later. 

Ok 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
MEETINGS AT FREEPORT, N. Y. 


“How to Secure Better Integration of 
Subject Matter” will be a major topic this 
year at the monthly meetings of the com- 
mercial department at Freeport High 
School, Freeport, New York. This de- 
partment was one of the departments to 
have 95% or better of their pupils pass 
the Regents’ examinations last June. Gus 
Cosgrove, past-president of New York 
University Commercial Teachers’ Club, is 
chairman. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


CONFERENCE AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


A conterence on the Improvement. of 
Education During the Depression was 
held .t Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity early in the summer. Dean Wil- 
liam I. Russell addressed the general 
session on Friday evening on the topic of 
“Education—A Liberty We Prize and a 
Right We Will Maintain.” A session on 
the ‘ llowing morning consisted of de- 
partmental group meetings. 

The commercial education group con- 
ference was presided over by Mr. 
Nathaniel Altholz, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, New York City. The 
problem of adapting machine courses to 
the »eeds of different groups of com- 
mercial students was presented by Mr. 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of 
Commercial Education, Newark, N. J.; 
the developing of a retail selling curricu- 
lum «mn a non-metropolitan community was 
discussed by Mr. Walter Spencer, Princi- 
pal = the High School, New Haven, 
Mr. Alexander Massell, Princi- 
pal «f the Central Commercial Continu- 
ation School, New York City, related his 
experiences with training the unemployed 
for commercial occupations; and Mr. C. 
O. Thompson, Associate Principal of the 
High School, Mt. Vernon, New York, 
talked on the topic of “Concepts in Law 
Needed by Commercial Students.” Dr. 
W. R. Odell closed the meeting with a 
short discussion of the purposes of com- 
mercial education, emphasizing especially 
the fact that the potential contribution of 
commercial education to general educa- 
ion has only recently come to the attention 
of secondary school administrators. 


COMMERCIAL PROGRAM— 
WASHINGTON EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The following program was arranged 
for the October 20th meeting of the Com- 
mercial Section, Washington Education 
Association. 

FIRST PERIOD 
Time—1 :30 to 2:25 
Commercial Law. 

Mr. Samuel P. Weaver, Spokane, Wash- 

ay Author of “Weaver's Business 

-aW. 

Standard Achievement Tests on Short- 
hand aud Typing. 

Miss Pauline Everett, North Central 

High School, Spokane, Washington. 


SECOND PERIOD 
Time—2:30 to 3:30 


“Teaching Beginners How to Type- 

write.” 

“Correct Shorthand Technique.” 

Moving Picture Films from Washington 

— Presented by Mrs. Ethel 
ood. 


Discussion and election of officers. 

Mr. A. P. Coburn, head of Commercial 
Department, John R. Rogers High School, 
Spokane is chairman of the meeting, 
Which is being held at Lewis and Clark 


High School in Spokane. 


MEETING OF COLORADO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


The Commercial Section, Colorado Ed- 
ucation Association, will meet in Denver 
on Thursday and Friday, November 2nd 
and 3rd. The program planned for the 
meeting is as follows: 


THURSDAY—November 2, 2:00 P.M. 


Room 212, University of Denver School 
of Commerce. 2011 Glenarm Place 
“Echoes from the N. E. A. and the 

University of Chicago Conference on 

business Education"—E. A. Zelliot, Pro- 

tessor of Commercial Education, Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

“Recent Trends in Commercial Edu- 
cation’ —A. O. Colvin, Professor of Com- 
mercial Education, Colorado State Teach- 
ers College. 

“The Relation of the New Deal to 
Business Education’—Elmore Petersen, 
Dean, School of Business, University of 
Colorado. 


CoMMERCIAL SECTION 


FRIDAY—November 3, 12:15 P.M. 
Blue Parrot Inn, 1718 Broadway 


Luncheon. 


Address—Dr. George L. Nuckolls, Pas- 
tor, 17th Avenue Community Church. 


Business Meeting. 
Election of Officers. 


The present officers of the Commercial 


Section are: 
President, Mrs. Laura B. Baltes, Den- 


ver, 
Richard J. 


Vice-President, Triplett, 
Secretary, Milton C. Rebell, Denver. 


Denver. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS ARRANGE 
PROGRAM FOR N. C. T. F. 
CONVENTION 


Jay W. Miller, President of the Private 
Schools Department of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation, recently sent 
out a request to private school managers 
and teachers for cooperation in preparing 
a strong program for the Private Schools 
meeting of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation in Cincinnati on De- 
cember 28th. 

Following is a list of topics from which 
Mr. Miller asks private school managers 
ind teachers to select six main topics tor 
discussion at the convention: 

Plans used in reducing expenses. 

Plan for bringing in calls for graduates. 

Means of developing good will. 

What to do about advertising? 

Athletics—Do they pay? How conducted? 

Degrees—Should the business school issue 
them? : 

Should an entrance requirement be established ? 

Student organizations—How use them effec- 
tively? 

Financial problems. 

What to do for the unemployed graduate? 

Methods of controlling solicitors. 

What to do to stimulate the evening school? 

Reaching the college graduate 
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MIDWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATORS 
PROGRAM 


The commercial section of the Mid- 
western Convention District of. the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
will hold its annual meeting at New Castle 
on the morning of October 28, 1933. The 
following program has been prepared for 
this mecting: 

Address: Doctor J. H. Dodd, Head of 
Commercial Department, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Discussion: Questions and discussion 
by members of the group. 

Address: Miss Juvenilia Caseman, 
Supervisor of Commercial Subjects, Cen- 
tral High School, Buffalo, New York. 

Discussion: Questions and discussion 
by members of the group. 

The officers of this section are: 

President: F. H. Sumrall, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

Vice President: C. A. Nolan, Aliquippa 
High School, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Miss Genevieve Riddle, 
Senior High School, New Castle, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Treasurer: J. J. Manganella, Ambridge 
High School, Ambridge, Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


ZONE MEETINGS OF 
COMMERCIAL SECTION 
NEW YORK STATE ‘TEACHER’S 
ASSOCIATION 
The following commercial sectional 
meetings of the various zones have re- 
cently been held or are planned for the 
near future by teachers of the State of 
New York: 
Northeastern Zone—Plattsburg—Oct. 5-6 
Chairman—Miss Genevieve Carey—Au- 
Sable Forks High School. 
Northern Zone—Potsdam—October 5-6 
Chairman—Miss Adelaide E. White— 
Saranac Lake High School. 
Southern Zone—Binghamton —October 6 
Chairman—Mr. Frank K. Mosher, Prin- 
cipal, Red Creek High School. 
Eastern Zone—Troy—October 19-20 
Chairman—Mr. John B. Sloat—Albany 
High School. 

Central Zone—Syracuse—October 20 
Chairman—Mr. John V. Meath—East- 
wood High School, Syracuse. 
Zone—New York 

October 27 
Chairman—Mr. A. L. Cosgrove—Freeport 
High School. 
Western Zone—Bufialo—November 3 
Chairman—Mr. Richard F. Ford—Lacka- 
wanna High School. 
West-Central Zone—Rochester—Nov. 


Herman F.  Skully— 
High School, 


Southeastern City— 


Chairman—Mr. erm 
Madison Junior-Senicr 
Rochester. 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


SOME “BEST SELLERS” 


for the Teaching and Learning of Gregg Shorthand 
FOR BEGINNING STUDENTS 


Title List Price 

The Gregg Shorthand Manual (Gregg) .. $1.50 

Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand 
(Hunter ) 

Fundamental Drills in Gregg Shorthand 
(Beers-Scott ) 

Progressive Exercises in Gregg Shorthand 
(Gregg) 

Word and Sentence Drills for Gregg 
Shorthand (Markett) 


15 


Title List Price 
Gregg Speed Studies (Gregg) 
Intensive Exercises in Shorthand Vo- 
eabulary Building (Swem) 

Thousand Most-Used Shorthand 


Forms (Gregg) 
Short Business Letters 


(Gross ) 
Progressive Dictation (Wilson) 
Dictation for Beginners (Bisbee) 


Five 


for Dictation 


October, 1933 


FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 
List Price Title 

Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book (Gregg) .. 

Congressional Record Dictation (Leslie) 

Letters From Famous People (Green) .. 

Shorthand Championship Tests (Mechler ) 


List Price 
1.00 
1.00 
1.20 
1.20 


Title 

Gregg Speed Building (Gregg) 
Rational Dictation (McNamara-Markett ) 
Transcription Drills (Ross ) 

Gregg Shorthand Dictionary (Gregg) 


1.40 


Place your orders with our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London Sydney 


What is happening to 
Commercial Education? 


THE NEW DEAL 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Considers the pupil’s personal economic security to be 
of first importance. Today the public is critically ap- _ 
praising the value of every subject taught in the public 
schools. The wide-awake teacher holds his job by * 
making himself a necessity in the program. This means 


| this age of revolutionary changes no one can 
afford not to keep informed regarding the 
trends of his own business or profession. Things 
are happening in the field of commercial educa- 
tion and it is important that workers in the field 
should know what these things are and what is 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


their significance to administrators, teachers, and 
students. In his latest book, Frederick G. Nichols, 
of Harvard University, discusses secondary com- 
mercial education, its purpose, problems, and 
needs, in the light of the new social and economic 
conditions. It is an important book— 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
HIGH SCHOOL 
8vo, 514pp. $3.00 


ie gives a full view of secondary commercial 
education, raising a number of provocative 
questions and offering well thought out and con- 
structive suggestions for making this important 
branch of education more effective and more re- 
sponsive to the needs of modern society. 


35 West 32nd St. New York City 


\ 
\ 


teaching a course that is coming in—not going out. 
Education like everything else is changing. The demand 
today is for foundational business training in the 9th 
and 10th years. 


Business Principles Everyone Should Know 


is the new course for the tenth year, the first and only 
one of its kind published. Some recent adoptions— 
Santa Barbara, San Diego, Pasadena, California; 
Westerly, Rhode Island High Schools; Los Angeles 
Evening High Schools, Girard College, Philadelphia; 
University of North Carolina Woman’s College. 


Complete teachers’ manual and key enables any teacher 
to handle this course successfully. 


For full information about this new textbook 
and laboratory set. write today to 


South Pasadena, California 


“pc Commercial Textbook Company, Ltd. 


Depositories in New York, Chicago, Salt Lake City, and Portland 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JOURNAL oF BusINEss EDUCATION 
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WORKBOOK: PRINCIPLES AND 
PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION, by Earl W. Atkinson, and 
Elmer E. Spanabel, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 231 p. (per- 
forated sheets) $1.20. 

Here is an unusual addition to the 
teaching materials available for teacher 
training classes. The workbook is an 
outgrowth of the practical experience of 
two !caders in the field. Dr. Atkinson in 
Arizona and formerly of Pittsburgh and 
Dr. Spanabel of the Pittsburgh public 
schools both have had rich opportunities 
for the development of these teaching 
materials. 

The material offered is quite flexible. 
It can be used by itself based upon supple- 
mentary readings from a minimum 
library. While a wealth of reading mate- 
rial in business education is definitely re- 
ferred to, the reviewer is of the opinion 
that the work could be successfully con- 
ducted with a library of business educa- 
tion books not more than ten in number 
and the files of THE JouRNAL oF BusINESS 
Epucation. since 1929. The workbook 
might also be used as a supplementary 
workbook in connection with some other 
text depending upon the nature of the 
work and maturity of the student. 

Each chapter is divided into four units. 
First is a succinct statement of the prob- 
lem. The reviewer wishes that the au- 
thors had found it possible to expand this 
phase of the work somewhat. Possibly 
the reader wants more of a good thing 
than he deserves. Probably Drs. Atkinson 
and Spanabel feel that he should do a 
little thinking for himself. Second comes 
a liberal supply of problem material. 
Third is a very complete list of refer- 
ence material and finally there is a com- 
prehensive review test of the new type. 

In dealing with the problem the authors 
consider aims, growth, relationships, sur- 
veys, research studies, principles of curri- 
culum making, junior high school, con- 
tinuation school, high school of commerce, 
senior high school, private business school, 
evening school, corporation school, corre- 
spondence school, collegiate school of 
business, teacher training, guidance, place- 
ment and follow-up, and administration 
and supervision in their relation to busi- 
ness education. Don’t wait till you take 
a course in which this workbook is re- 
quired. Get it now:—you will enjoy the 
course all the more because you are 
acquainted with the book. If you can’t 
take the course you will have gotten a 
tich source for self evaluation. 

_—Herbert A. Tonne. 


ADVENTURES IN THOUGHT AND 
EXPRESSION, by Albert Blohm 
and C. W. Raubicheck, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 387 p. $1.60. 


A course in creative writing which 
may be used as the basis for a straight 
composition course, or in connection 
with the work in literature. Suitable 
for basic English text in third and 
fourth years of high school. 

The book is based on the assumption 
that the main end in view of high school 
writing is enlargement of the pupils’ ca- 
pacity to understand and enjoy life. 
Hence the course aims more at develop- 
ing more interesting human beings than 
at producing finished writers. 

“The pupils taking this course,’”” com- 
ment the authors, “already have a vast 
fund of experience registered in memory 
as ideas and feelings. We begin by 
showing them how, by yielding to simple 
stimuli, they can use the processes of 
associating ideas in creating new ideas 
and thoughts from this fund.” 

Pupils are shown that the store of 
ideas in their minds was supplied by 
observation. They are helped to realize 
this by intensive exercises in observa- 
tion, followed by an exercise in associat- 
ing ideas. 

When the students understand that 
observation feeds the mind, and that 
association provides a circulation of ideas 
which results in creativity, the next step 
is to show them what we have to think 
about—things, persons, groups, and the 
relations between them. 


a * * * 

PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION, by Benjamin R. Haynes and 
Jessie Graham, Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of South California Bookstore, 
128 p. $1.00. 


The necessary foundation for the mak- 
ing of desirable changes in the practices 
of any field of education is a compre- 
hensive view of the problems of the 
entire field. Such an overview may be 
obtained from this new book in which 
one thousand and one problems in busi- 
ness education are listed. The ease of 
adaptation of these problems to other 
fields greatly enlarges the usefulness of 
this book. 

Thesis advisers and instructors in 
teacher-training institutions consume 
precious time in aiding students in the 
selection of problems. Advisers whose 
students have studied a comprehensive 
list of problems, with a view to possible 
adaptations to their particular fields, will 
be relieved. of this burden. Students, too, 
will find this list of problems of much 
help in selecting titles for graduate theses 
and term papers. 

Dr. Haynes and Dr. Graham are also 
co-authors of Research in Business Edu- 
cation. 
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DIRECT-METHOD MATERIALS 
FOR GREGG SHORTHAND, by 
Ann Brewington and Helen I. Sout- 
ter, New York: The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, 391 p. $2.00 (Teachers 
Key $.75). 


As its title indicates, this volume is in- 
tended primarily to supply carefully 
graded material to those teachers of short- 
hand who wish to make use of the direct 
method. Heretofore it has been necessary 
to use such material in mimeographed 
form, with poor outlines practically un- 
avoidable. A large group of teachers will 
therefore welcome the announcement of 
this new text, which makes available a 
generous quantity of reading matter in 
accurate and fluent shorthand, arranged 
according to the units of the Manual. 
(Chapter I is not divided into units.) 

In “Suggestions to Teachers” the au- 
thors outline in detail the techniques 
which should be used in assisting the 
learner to acquire the three adaptations 
necessary in order to write rapidly, name- 
ly, (1) the reading adaptation, (2) the 
writing adaptation, (3) exactness, pre- 
ciseness, and skill. Typical assignments 
are given for acquiring these three adapta- 
tions, and specimen record sheets are 
shown for use in measuring achievement. 

In constructing the letters and articles 
several guiding principles were kept in 
mind. The thought-content level is that 
ot a senior high-school or junior-college 
student, and the vocabulary is restricted 
to the 10,000 most common words with at 
least 75% of the words selected from the 
first 5,000 of the most common words in 
the early units. At least 10% of the run- 
ning words are words teaching principles 
of the unit, and at least 75% afford drill 
on_the principles contained in the pre- 
ceding units. Not more than 8% of the 
running words are from advanced units 
as “previews.” The authors further state 
that the subject matter of the articles and 
letters is based on the findings of special- 
ists who have taught and worked with 
the materials in high school classes, col- 
lege classes, and research courses during 
a period of five years; and that inasmuch 
as traits and attitudes are as essential 
as technical skills for a successful secre- 
tary or stenographer, 40% of the mate- 
rials contain special suggestions as to how 
these traits and attitudes are acquired. 
Sixty per cent contain general business 
and economic information that a secretary 
should possess. This assurance that the 
material is carefully constructed and 
graded on the basis of these guiding prin- 
ciples is invaluable to the busy teacher 
who has neither the time to construct 
material of her own nor to check avail- 
able material to determine its adequacy 
as regards thought content, vocabulary, 
and provision for constant and systematic 
review of’ principles. 

Reference has been made to the “pre- 
views” from advanced units. The purpose 
of these previews is not clear to teachers 
who have not had the opportunity of see- 

(Continued on page 34 
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Abbott, Alice E.—23, November 
‘Accounts, Teaching ’ Classification 
cember. 
Adult Courses in November, 
Allen, Anna May—9, Jun 
, Nathaniel—19, 
Andruss, H. A.—19, December; 
25, February. 
Atkinson, Earl W.—13, December. 
Aurner, Robert Ray—31, May. 


Beginnings of Shorthand—13, Jur 
Advanced Methods 1-- 


of—19, De- 


15, January; 


April. 
Bookkeeping, Advanced Methods of—Part 2— 
A New 


Teachers Examination, 
York City—22, November. 

Brady, D. B.—17, June. 

Bullock, Albert E.—11, April. 

Business, Adult Courses in—12, November 

Business — Activities at World’s Fair 
—28, 

Business Education and the Consumer—21, Sep- 
tem 

Business "dseetion for All Students—9, Janu- 
ary. 

Business Education in a Rochester, N. Y., High 
School—11, May. 

Business Education in Rural Communities-—11, 
January. 

Business Education in a Scientific Age—13, Oc- 
tober. 

Business, of—9, 

pril. 

Business Education, Visual Aids in—17, 1 gigas 

Business English, How Much?—17, 

Business Experience in High Schocl—9, June. 

Business Occupation, Changes in—10, January. 

Business Occupations, Supply and Demand in 
—20, November. 

Business Training at the Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege—25, June. 

Business Training, Getting Results in—15, 
tem 


Education, Social Objectives 


Sep- 


Cc 

Carkin, Seth B.—15, October. 

Chaim, Henr I.—i4, September. 

Changes in Business Occupations—10, January. 

Classification of Accounts, Teaching—19, De- 
cember. 

Closing Books, A Modern Method of—25, Feb- 
ruary. 

Coleman, P. Evans—17, November. 

Commercial Education in Canada—17, October. 

Commercial Education, Need for Local Leader- 
ship in—10, November. 

Commercial Education, Social Responsibilities of 
—9, September. 

Commercial Education, The of—19, 

February. 


March. 

Copy, How to Gauge—15, 

Cranna, Ednah H.—21, February. 

Creating Interest in Economic Geography--— 

Culp, L. O.—25, June 

Curriculum Making in * Business Education—22, 
January. 

Curtis, N. B oat, October. 

Cushman, C. L.—9, September. 


D 


Dake, L. Gilbert—22, January. 
Diagnostic Testing and Remedial Teaching—11, 
September; 11, October. 


E 
E. A. Washington Convention, The—25, 
ri 
Geography, A Lesson in—21, 
Economic Geography, Creating Interest in21, 
October. 
Education, The Newspaper in—24, December. 
Educational Institutions or Job Faciories, 
Which?—15, May; 27, Jun 
Elementary Bookkeeping, Stethods of Teaching 


H.—15, November. 
, A Study of, in Large Ohio High 
chools—20, November. 
Equipping the Business English Classroom—31, 


Future 


Rear School Experiment in Morristown, N. 
J., An—21, January. 
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F 


Fallacies in Training for Retailing—21, March. 
Feld, Friedrich—17, September. 


G 
Galloway, Lee—9, February. 
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REASED ENROLLMENT AT 
BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Day school and night school enroll- 
ments at Kinman Business University are 
thirty per cent ahead of last year’s. More 
than 175 new students enrolled during the 
past few weeks, in day school alone. 
Our normal day school attendance is from 
300 to 400. We enroll students any Mon- 
day morning throughout the year. 

With the increase in leisure hours for 
the working people under the NRA, and 
because the demands of employers have 
necessarily become more exacting, we rec- 
ognized the possibility of building up our 
night school. In addition to shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, higher account- 
ancy, machine accounting, etc, new 
classes were organized. 

A popular new night school course is 
Advanced Secretarial Practice—a_ special 
course for the secretary who wants to get 
out of the “ordinary” class and become 
outstanding in his or her line. Conducted 
by Mr. Raymond P. Kelley, a business 
man, a former court reporter, an em- 
ployer of help, and a teacher as well as a 
successful advertising man, this class has 
a drawing. 

Salesmanship; Public Speaking; Cor- 
rect English—a brief, concise, practical, 
entertaining course in speaking and writ- 
ing correct English; Commercial Art; 
Radio and Short-wave; Debating and 
Parliamentary Law; Writing for Profit— 
a complete course in writing technique, 
manuscript criticism and correction; plot 
building, characterization, literary con- 
struction, dialogue, etc.; Commercial 
Law; Business Management—for execu- 
tives and business men; and Grapho- 
Analysis—these are other new and inter- 
esting courses. 

Refund Policy—All tuition paid will be 
cheerfully refunded if at any time during 
the first month the student is not entirely 
satisfied. Unused tuition is refunded at 
any time. This policy weeds out any un- 
desirable and unsatisfied students and 
gives us a happy, enthusiastic student 
body. 

Graduates may stay in school and take 
special advanced secretarial work and 
public speaking until we place them or 
until they secure their own first position. 
No tuition charge is made after a student 
receives his final grade. Our employment 
secretary gives individual attention to 
each graduate in the matter of finding the 
right position. She also contacts, per- 
sonally, all of the business houses in the 
city. 

Employment calls since January have 
been very satisfactory. We have been 
placing on an average of between eight 
and twelve graduates a week in perma- 
nent positions. We are working under 
the blanket code of the NRA and have 
added to our own staff accordingly. 


—J. I, Kinman, Kinman Business Uni- 
versity, Spokane, Washington. 


Has Your Examination 


of Publications for Commercial Subjects 
Included the Following Titles ? 


Modern Bookkeeping Practice 
First-Year Course by Altholz and Klein 


Second-Year Course by Altholz 


These modern textbooks conform in every detail to accepted rccommenda- 
tions for content and procedure. Approach: The balance sheet approach 
is utilized, introduced by an understanding of the fundamental proprietary 
equation. Subject matter is divided into convenient lesson units. Each 
unit is followed by a summary and practice exercises. Short business 
practice sets are introduced frequently. Long sets are furnished for re- 
view purposes only to apply principles previously presented. Service: A 
Syllabus is provided for each course, also a Manual and Key. Objective 
Tests are furnished without cost in sufficient quantities to supply indi- 
vidual students. 


New Burgess’ Commercial Law by Cox 


The most complete and usable text available. New topics presented by 
the Test-Study Case Method. Ample illustrative exercises and case ci- 
tations. Diagnostic Tests to accompany. 

Smith’s Arithmetic of Business and Smith’s Applied Arithmetic 


A year, also a semester course. These texts are all that the titles imply. 
The problem material had its source in actual business transactions. 


Secretarial Practice by Hainfeld 


This new text is accepted by leading teachers as a real contribution. Com- 
plete units on filing and on the operation and care of office machines—A 
Miniature Filing Outfit for practice in filing, also a Laboratory Exer- 
cise Book accompany the text. 


Read’s Salesmanship by Harlan Eugene Read 


A practical, usable text. It presents suggestive laboratory materials 
through projects. All fundamental factors for selling are given their 
proper emphasis. 


Modern Method of Touch Typewriting by Dake 


Each lesson unit provides a brief, clear explanation of the objective of the 
lesson ; this is followed by practice, next, rhythm drills follow. 

Five budgets of practice material are provided; these budgets take care 
of individual differences. Speed drills are presented last. 


Write the publishers for details. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


New York 
111 Eighth Avenue 


Chicago 
2500 Prairie Avenue 


THE 


JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


October, 1933 


A New Textbook 


for Commercial Law courses 
in High Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges 


BUSINESS 
and LAW 


By ESSEL R. DILLAVOU 


Associate Professor of Busi- 
ness Law, University of 
Illinois 


McGraw-Hill Series in Social 
and Commercial Studies 


494 pages, 51% x 8. $1.40 


Exceptionally free from the 
technical details which are so 
often confusing to students of 
secondary school level, this 
new text does more than cover 
the essential materials for the 
commercial law course. The 
fundamentals of business or- 
ganization as well are pre- 
sented. These fundamentals 
are skillfully interwoven with 
legal principles through the 
device of the business enter- 
prise of a fictitious character, 
Mr. Madison. Problems and 
illustrations involving him 
are given throughout the 
book, thus providing unusual 
motivation. 

The careful organization 
‘into short units is another 
unique feature. Summaries, 
questions, and case problems 
at the end of each chapter 
offer a definite check-up on 
the important principles. 


Supplementary Teaching 
Aids. (Just Published) 


TEACHERS MANUAL 
AND KEY. 


AN 8-UNIT SET OF OB- 
JECTIVE TESTS 


Each unit includes tests of itn 
following types: completion, 


matching, true-false, modi- 
fied true-false, and case prob- 
lems. 


Write for further details 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 


Index To Advertisers 
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Robert C. Trethaway, Advertising Director, 
12 Brooks Building, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

HOME OFFICE 
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W. F. Leggett, Eastern Representative, 
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New York City 
Tel.: Caledonia 5-5503-4 


American Book Company 
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Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
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Walton Publishing Company 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Commercial Textbook Company, Ltd., The 
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On the Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 31) 


| ing these materials used in Miss Brewing- 
' ton’s laboratory classes, but examples of 


them will be found throughout the text. 
For instance, the following sentences are 
found on page 5, Chapter I, before the 
pupil is ordinarily acquainted with the 
strokes which represent the sounds of 
“P” and “J”: “The game will be played 
even if the train is late. It will be played 
in Page Park.” It is also difficult to 


| understand the use in the first paragraph 
| of such phrases as “may be,” “you have,” 


“to do,” “you desire,” “to do it,” “you 
can not,” “you need,’ and “to begin.” 
This would seem to be the first contact 
which the pupils will have with shorthand 
under the direct method, and the use of 
phrases involving “S,” “B,” and the 
straight blend seem to complicate the 
learning situation unnecessarily and to 
violate the principle of working from the 
simple to the complex. If the work is 
begun with the writing adaptation, their 
use is even more difficult to understand. 

While the techniques to be followed in 
the use of these materials are clearly out- 
lined in “Suggestions to Teachers,” it is 
probably not advisable for teachers with- 


out training in the use of the direct 


method to attempt to follow them. Their 
efficient use requires a thorough under- 
standing of the learning principles on 
which they are based. However, the 
teacher who is using one of the more 
traditional methods will find this volume 
most helpful as supplementary reading 
and writing material to be put into the 
hands of the pupils. Since the ultimate 
success of the stenographer in transcrib- 
ing het notes depends, in large measure 
at least, upon her ability to read her notes 
rapidly and accurately, the shorthand 
class must put all possible emphasis upon 
the reading of shorthand, both from plates 
and from the pupil’s own notes. A rapid 
rate of reading is quite as important as 
a rapid rate of writing, and both must 
be established from the very first, re- 
gardless of the method which is being 
used. “Direct-Method Materials for 
Gregg Shorthand” provides a wealth of 
reading material. Such titles as “Tact 
in Letters,’ “Good Grooming,” “The 
Voice as an Index,” “Various Types ot 
Insurance,” “Consular Service,”  etc., 
recommend it as being material on which 
the time of the pupils will be well spent. 
—Margaret H. Ely. 
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“Parker’s Utterly New Vacumatic Filler 


SaYS Hie. 


The Sacless. Ultra-Smart, Laminated Pearl Beauty 
that holds 102% more ink, and tells you when to 


hav? 


a 


refill. so it won*’t run dry at some critical moment 


Transforms Writing from a Slug- 
gish Chore into a Job you Love 


“Believe it or not,” says Ripley, 
“the Revolutionary New Parker Vac- 
umatic Filler Pen holds 102% more 
ink without increase in size! 

“The barrel is styled for the smart- 
est people—laminated—built up ring 
upon ring of luminous Pearl and Jet, 
or Pearl and Transparent Amber, 
which looks like Pearl and Jet when 
filled with ink. 

“Held to the light, the transparent 
rings show the ink within—tell you 
when to refill. This ends the one re- 
maining nuisance connected with 
fountain pens—ends having a pen run 
dry in the midst of your writing! 

“The point is a Two-Way Writer— 
Reversible—as smooth as the bearing 
of a watch. It’s made of precious Plati- 
num and Gold, tipped with a pellet 
of rare Iridium. And both sides are 


perfectly formed to write a separate 
way——upper side, fine or hairline for 
figuring or interlining—lower side, 
your normal hand.” 

The Parker Vacumatie Filler abol- 
ishes the rubber ink sac found in sac- 
type pens, and the piston pump and 
valves found in sacless pens. Thus the 
Parker not only doubles ink capacity 
but also eliminates old-time parts and 
faults—hence is guaranteed mechani- 
cally perfect. 

Pen inventors vainly tried for near- 
ly 50 years to create such a pen. 

ndeed, 250 sacless pen patents were 
granted before the Vacumatic Filler 
idea was conceived by a scientist at 
the University of Wisconsin and per- 
fected by Parker. Sodon’t be persuaded 
that there’s any other pen like it. 

Stop at the nearest pen counter and 
see the “miracle pen” —see how it fills 
by vacuum—how it shows you when 


to refill. Try writing two ways with 
one master point. Then you'll replace 
your antiquated sac-type pen with 
this new-day Beauty that doesn’t run 
dry. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wis. 


Pa = 


VACUMATIC FILLER 


Laminated Pearl or Plain Jet Pencil to 
Match, $3.50; Jet or Plain Trans- 
parent Pen, $5; Pencil, $2.50 


New Ink Discovery Ends Pen-Clogging 


Parker Quink—the new non-clogging 
writing ink with the secret ~ 
solvent—cleans a pen as it 
writes! Get Quink from 
any dealer, or send two 3c 
stamps to cover packing 
and postage for large trial 
size bottle. 
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The Commercial Course Must Prepare The Student 
To Market His Education 


: TODAY SUCH EDUCATION MUST INCLUDE TRAIN. 
ING IN THE USE OF OFFICE 


MACHINE EQUIPMENT 


THE DICTAPHON E-ebecause of its wide- 


spread use in every line of business, is a necessity in the 
Office Practice Course. 


“ The upward trend in business during the past few months 
7 has been marked by the re-employment of a large army of 
# office workers. Office employment figures show that Diec- 


taphone positions have enjoyed the most significant in- 
crease registered in many years. 


The constantly growing demand for well-trained, compe- | 


: tent Dictaphone operators and secretaries on the high 
2 school level, emphasizes the need for Dictaphone training 

= in the commereial course. 

Educational Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
206 Graybar Building 
New York. N. Y. 


Educational Division, Dictaphone Sales Corp. 
206 Graybar Building. New York City 


Please send me your new brochure “Dictating Machine Training in Secondary Schools and Private Colleges.” 
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